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ANALYSES 


OF 


NEW  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

Lately  published  in  London. 


A  Northern  Summer;  or,  Travels  round  the  Baltic,  through 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  part  of  Germany, 
in  the  year  1804.  By  John  Carr,  Esq.  author  of  <(  The. 
Stranger  in  France, ’*  <5fc.  fyc.  One  large  volume  quarto , 
with  eleven  beautiful  engravings,  from  the  dr  arcings  of  the 
author,  pp.  500,  Price  gl.  2s. — Phillips,  1805. 

M  R.  CARR’s  publication  of  Travels  in  France  during 
the  late  suspension  of  hostilities,  was  considered  as  the  most 
pleasing  and  intelligent  volume  of  any  that  had  been  produced 
by  the  individuals  who  availed  themselves  of  that  transitory  pe¬ 
riod  of  tranquillity,  to  visit  the  French  Republic.  In  his  for¬ 
mer  tour  he  gained  much  of  his  information  by  having  the  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  families  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  France,  and  it  is  certain  that  during  his  late  excursion  he  has 
been  equally  fortunate.  His  information  respecting  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  Empire  may  therefore  be  deemed  accurate,  and 
at  the  present  time  must  be  particularly  interesting.  “  The 
ground,”  says  he,  “  which  my  pen  is  about  to  retrace,  has  not 
frequently  been  trodden  by  Englishmen.  JN  orthern  travellers  of 
celebrity,  who  have  favoured  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  their 
researches,  have  generally  applied  their  learning  and  ingenuity 
more  to  illustrate  the  histories  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
have  passed.”  The  principal  object  of  his  pages  is  therefore  to 
describe  those  features  which  distinguish  us  From  our  brothers  in 
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other  regions;  and  hence  their  contents  must  add  considerably  to 
the  stock  of  information  and  amusement  of  the  untravelled  reader. 

After  expressing  a  hope,  in  which  we  cordially  join,  that  the 
execution  of  his  wishes  will  at  least  be  without  the  fault  of  for- 
tifying  the  prejudices  which  divide  nations  that  ought  to  be  linked 
together  by  mutual  love,  he  begins  the  subject  of  his  volume. 

It  appears  that  his  primary  inducement  to  undertake  these 
travels,  was  the  hope  of  ameliorating  a  state  of  health,  which  had 
often  excited  the  solicitude  of  maternal  affection.  He  set  off 
from  Totnes,  his  native  town,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and 
proceeded  through  London  to  Harwich,  where  he  embarked  in 
a  packet  for  Husum,  and  the  next  day  saw  the  top-masts  of  our 
blockading  fleet  off  the  Texel.  He  gives  the  following  account  of 

HELOGOLAND  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

<(  On  the  third  day,  a  very  singular  object  presented  itself;  it 
was  Helogoland,  a  vast  lofty  perpendicular  rock  rising  out  of  the 
ocean,  and  distant  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  nearest  shore  i 
it  is  only  one  mile  in  circumference,  yet  upon  its  bleak  and  blade- 
less  top,  no  less  than  three  thousand  people  live  in  health,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  happiness.  The  hardy  inhabitants  subsist  princi¬ 
pally  by  fishing  and  piloting,  and  are  occasionally  enriched  by 
the  destroying  angel  of  the  tempest.  But  to  the  honour  of  the 
brave  Heloe danders,  they  never  augment  the  horrors  of  the  en- 
raged  element.  Humanity  and  honourable  interest  impel  them 
gallantly  to  face  the  storm,  and  snatch  the  sinking  mariner,  and  the 
sad  remains  of  his  floating  fortune,  from  the  deep:  they  never  suffer 
the  love  of  gain  to  excite  any  other  exclamation  than  that  of  thank# 
to  God;  not  that  the  storm  has  happened,  but  that  the  ocean  has 
not  swallowed  up  all  the  wreck  from  them.  How  unlike  a  body 
of  barbarians  who  infest  the  west  of  England,  and  prefer  plun¬ 
der  to  the  preservation  of  life ;  who  have  been  even  known  to 
destroy  it,  while  struggling  with  the  waves,  for  the  sake  of  a 
ring  or  a  bauble;  and  who  are  accustomed  in  the  spring  of  every 
year,  to  speak  of  the  last  wreck  season  as  a  good  or  a  bad  one, 
according  to  the  violence  or  moderation  of  the  preceding  winter.* 

The  Helogoland ers  are  a  fine  healthy  race  of  people,  re¬ 
markably  fair,  live  in  small  huts,  and  sleep  on  shelves  ranged  one 
above  another,  and  are  governed  by  a  chief  w  ho  is  deputed  from 
the  government  of  Denmark. 

Our  traveller  and  a  companion  who  went  with  him  from 
England,  entered  the  river  of  Husum  in  the  afternoon.  Boat# 
put  off'  from  the  little  islands  which  appear  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  filled  with  hardy  men,  women,  and  boys;  the  ladies  wore 
large  black  glazed  pasteboard  bonnets,  glittering  in  the  sun :  they 
wore  all  going  to  the  great  fair  at  Husum.  We  cast  anchor,  say# 
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lie,  about  four  miles  from  that  town,  whose  tall  spire  appeared  full 
in  our  view:  a  large  boat  tilled  with  these  good  holiday  folks 
came  alongside,  and  received  us,  baggage  and  all.  As  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river,  which  became  narrower  as  we  advanced, 
and  which  seemed  more  like  thin  mud  than  water,  through  which 
we  heavily  moved  by  the  assistance  of  punting  poles,  I  waded 
through  the  tedium  of  the  time  by  contemplating  my  compani¬ 
ons:  most  of  whom,  with  myself,  were  covered  below  with  the 
hatches  to  avoid  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  They  were  all  in  their 
holiday  dresses;  the  men  in  blue  or  brown  druggets,  and  large 
round  hats,  and  the  women  in  coarse  striped  camlet  gowns,  in 
which  red  was  the  prevailing  colour,  with  those  vast  shining  bon¬ 
nets  before  described,  and  slippers  with  high  heels  without  any 
quarters :  we  were  crowded  together  almost  to  suffocation. 

Our  company  was  more  augmented  than  improved  by  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  the  various  produce  of  the  farm,  amongst 
which  I  noticed  some  delicious  butter.  In  the  party  was  a  fine 
blooming  young  Scotchwoman,  who  had  married  aHelogolander  ; 
her  expressive  dark  eyes  hashed  with  delight,  to  find  herself 
seated  near  an  Englishman:  in  her  look  was  legibly  written  the 
inextinguishable  love  of  our  country. 

BUILDINGS  OF  HUSUM,  AND  FEMALES  OF  HOLSTEIN. 

Soon  after  dinner,  says  Mr.  Carr,  1  strolled  through  the  fair, 
which  was  filled  with  peasantry  from  various  parts  of  Holstein 
and  Slesvig.  The  women,  in  their  rude  finery,  reversed  the 
ambition  of  their  fair  sisters  on  the  other  side  of  the  water;  they 
were  strongly  buckramed  to  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  exhibited 
no  traces  of  the  bosom ;  but,  to  soften  the  severity  of  this  rigid 
decorum  in  front,  they  presented  such  a  projecting  rotundity 
behind,  that,  to  eyes  which  had  been  accustomed  to  gaze 
upon  the  symmetry  of  English  fair-or.es,  appeared  truly  gro¬ 
tesque  and  awakened  many  a  smile.  The  church,  which  is  large 
and  ancient,  was  upon  this  occasion  disrobed  of  the  sanctity  of 
its  character,  and  in  its  fretted  aisles  bobtha  were  erected,  in 
which  books  and  haberdashery  were  exposed  to  sale,  and  where  I 
found  some  coarse  copies  of  engraving  from  some  of  the  pictures 
of  Wes  tall.  “  In  several  places  upon  the  continent,  1  witnessed 
with  no  little  degree  of  pride,  a  striking  predilection  for  the 
Vvorks  of  this  distinguished  artist.  Almost  every  article  which 
was  exposed  to  sale  was  called  English,  although  1  am  satisfied 
that  many  of  them  were  never  fashioned  by  English  hands;  but  the 
charm  of  the  name  has  an  influence  every  where;  its  sound  is 
attractive,  and  the  very  pedlar  of  the  fair  finds  his  account  in  its 
forgery/’ 

At  night  he  saw  the  peasants  dancing  waltzes,  their  per- 
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forinance  of  which  had  a  ludicrous  effect.  The  females  looked 
like  so  many  tifBs  turning  round-,  while  their  partners  never 
moved  their  pipes  from  their  mouths. 

They  had  prepared  for  their  departure  to  Fleursborg,  and  were 
sitting  in  the  inn,  when  a  pretty  pale  and  interesting  girl,  whose 
age  could  not  have  exceeded  thirteen,  entered  with  a  trembling 
step,  and  presented  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  with  a  note — 
the  contents  of  it,  says  Mr.  Carr,  unfolded  such  a  secret  as  must 
have  shocked  the  soul  of  the  most  depraved  libertine — it  was 
written  by  her  mother.  We  detained  her  miserable  and  devoted 
child  until  we  had  raised  a  little  subscription  for  her,  and  dis¬ 
missed  her  with  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  abhorrence  against 
the  parent.  This  circumstance  draws  from  him  the  following 
just  observation  1 u  In  the  first  step  which  an  Englishman  makes 
out  of  his  own  country,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  something  to 
satisfy  him  that  he  cannot  find  a  better.” 

Much  information  is  given  relative  to  the  expences  of  travel¬ 
ling  in  Denmark,  which  will  be  of  infinite  utility  to  Englishmen 
whose  affairs  may  lead  them  to  that  part  of  the  continent ;  but 
being  foreign  to  our  purpose,  we  shall  pass  it  over.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  travelling  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  likewise  stated  at 
much  length  by  Mr.  Carr,  but  it  has  been  amply  detailed  in 
our  translation  of  Kuttner’s  Travels. 

At  Aversund  they  crossed  the  Little  Belt,  and  arrived  at 
Ossens,  where  they  slept  between  two  feather-beds  instead  of  a 
blanket  and  sheet.  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  to  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  than  this  species  of  northern  luxury. 

MARRIAGE  PROCESSION. 

<e  [n  the  morning,  as  the  horses  were  putting  to,  a  singular  pro¬ 
cession  passed  us  :  a  young  woman  in  gala,  whose  hair  was  stiff¬ 
ened  almost  to  the  consistency  of  stucco  with  powder  and  po¬ 
matum,  on  which  was  raised  a  high  cap  of  lace,  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  and  with  a  large  nosegay  of 
spring  and  artificial  flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  turning-in  her  toes  most  abominably,  passed  in  the 
most  stately  manner  up  the  street,  preceded  by  three  girls  in  mob 
caps,  decorated  with  little  bits  of  silver  and  gold  lace,  and  in  red 
jackets,  each  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  followed  by  two  old 
women,  holding  books  also.  The  fair  heroine  of  this  singular 
groupe  moved  to  me  as  she  passed.  She  was  proceeding  to  the 
church,  where  her  bridegroom  was  counting  the  lagging  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  absence.  The  old  and  the  young  peeped  out  of 
the  doors  and  windows  as  they  passed.” 

On  arriving  at  Nioborg,  our  traveller  passed  the  Great  Belt, 
which  is  twenty  English  miles  in  breadth,  and  landed  at  Corsoer, 
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HAZARDOUS  ENTERPRISE  OF  CHARLES  X. 

As  I  passed  over  this  mighty  space  of  water,  says  Mr,  Carr, 

I  couid  not  help  reflecting  with  astonishment,  that  in  the  month 
of  February  1608  it  formed  a  bridge  of  ice  for  the  hardy  troops 
ol  the  warlike  and  ambitious  Charles  X.  who,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  council  of  w  ar,  marched  over  it  to  give  battle  to  the 
Danes.  During  this  tremendous  passage  a  part  of  the  ice  gave 
way,  and  a  whole  squadron  of  the  guards  were  immolated,  not 
one  of  whom  were  saved,  an  order  having  been  given  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  assist  his  neighbour  in  such  an  emergency  upon 
pain  of  death.  After  passing  the  Little  Belt  in  the  same  way, 
Charles  Gustavus  Adolphus  obliged  the  Danes  to  make  the 
peace  of  Roskild.  This  enterprise  may  be  ranked  amongst  the 
most  marvellous  atehievements,  and  a  recurrence  to  it  will  fur¬ 
nish  ample  means  of  occupation  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  dur¬ 
ing  his  passage  over  these  portions  of  the  sea. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  DANISH  CHARACTER. 

“  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Denmark  is  despotic.  The  Dane  is  a  good  natured, 
laborious  character ;  he  is  fond  of  spirits,  but  is  rarely  intoxi¬ 
cated;  the  severity  of  the  climate  naturalizes  the  attachment,  and 
his  deportment  in  the  indulgence  of  it  is  inoffensive.  At  break¬ 
fast  at  Corsoer  a  respectable  Dane  entered  the  room ;  the 
landlady,  a  vast  unwieldy  good-humoured  creature  in  boots, 
without  saying  a  word  opened  her  cupboard,  and  taking  down  a 
bottle  of  gin,  presented  her  guest  with  a  large  wine  glass  full, 
which  he  drank  oft',  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  cocoa  milk, 
and  immediate]  v  retired.” 

Mr.  Carr  pays  an  elegant  compliment  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Danish  women  ;  for  he  uniformly  observed,  that  when  from  his 
ignorance  of  their  language  he  had  exhausted  his  gestures  upon 
the  men  in  vain,  he  always  found  that  the  women  comprehended 
him  w  ith  two-thirds  less  of  pantomimic  action. — An  admirable 
proof  of  the  quickness  of  female  comprehension. 

INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OF  ROSKILD,  AND  ITS  ANTI¬ 
QUITIES. 

We  arrived,  says  our  traveller,  on  a  Sunday  at  Roskild,  which, 
according  to  Holberg,  w  as  formerly  a  city  of  many  parishes,  and 
contained  within  its  walls  twenty-seven  churches,  and  an  equal 
number  of  convents,  though  now  a  place  of  very  little  import. 
We  went  to  the  cathedral,  a  heavy  pile  of  brick  covered  with 
copper,  with  two  spires,  the  most  ancient  part  of  which  was 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  Harold,  the  grandfather  of  Canute 
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the  Great,  king  of  England  and  Denmark.  The  inside  of  this 
building  owes  its  grandeur  to  its  size  ;  the  ceiling  is  stained  with 
little  sprigs  of  dowers  in  a  vile  taste,  and  are  wholly  unenriched 
by  those  exquisite  interlacings  in  the  roof  that  form  the  principal 
beauty  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  rudiments  of  which  nature 
first  imparted  to  our  early  forefathers,  by  placing  before  their 
imitative  eyes  the  graceful  intersections  of  a  simple  bower:  the 
organ  is  upon  an  immense  scale,  and  the  tone  very  line  :  the  stops 
are  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  organist.  In  a  large  octagon  chapel, 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  cathedral  by  an  iron  grate,  so  finely 
wrought,  that  at  a  distance  it  resembles  black  gauze,  and  in  a 
Subterranean  vault,  repose  the  remains  of  the  royal  family  of 
Denmark,  in  several  raised  stone  coffins,  which  are  covered  with 
black  velvet  palls,  embroidered  with  small  crowns  of  gold,  falling 
in  full  drapery  upon  the  door.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
enumerate  them  all.  The  most  superb  tomb  is  that  of  Juliana 
Maria,  whose  sanguinary  conduct  towards  the  hapless  Queen 
Matilda  and  the  unfortunate  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt, 
excited  so  much  sensation  some  years  since.  As  I  gazed  upon 
this  gloomy  depository  of  unrelenting  jealousy  and  ambition. 
Imagination  raised  the  bleeding  shades  of  those  devoted  men, 
consigned  from  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  royal  favour  to  the 
dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  Alas!  the  common  tyrant,  in  no  wide 
lapse  of  time,  has  closed  the  eyes  of  the  ruthless  destroyer  and 
her  victims. 


TOME  OF  MARGARET  OF  VOLDEMAR. 

I  must  not  omit,  says  Mr.  C.  the  tomb  of  that  wonderful  woman 
Margaret  of  Voldemar,  or,  as  she  was  styled  with  a  derision  which 
she  well  revenged,  the  king  in  petticoats*  She  nourished  in 
the  13th  century,  and  bore  upon  her  brow  the  crowns  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  northern  Semiramis 
was  destined  to  astonish  the  world  by  her  marvellous  exploits, 
and  her  very  entrance  into  it  was  rendered  somewhat  extraordi¬ 
nary  on  account  of  her  being  the  legitimate  daughter  of  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother.  The  former  becoming  disgusted  with  her 
mother,  confined  her  in  a  castle,  and  about  the  same  time  fell 
violently  in  love  with  one  of  her  dames  d’honneur ,  and  was  a 
suitor  for  her  favours ;  the  good-humoured  girl  affected  to  consent, 
but  imparted  the  assignation  to  the  unhappy  queen,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  conveying  her  in  disguise  to  the  spot,  and  Margaret 
was  the  fruit  of  this  singular  intrigue. 

W e  were  much  gratified  by  seeing  in  one  of  the  chapels  the 
rich  and  beautiful  mausoleums  of  Frederic  II.  and  Christian 
III.;  they  were  designed  and  made  in  Italy,  at  an  immense 
cost,  by  the  order  of  Christian  I V.  The  sovereigns  are  represent©*! 
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io  recumbent  postures  the  size  of  life,  under  a  stone  canopy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Corinthian  pillars ;  the  basso  relievos  which  adorn  the 
tomb  of  Frederic  11.  are  exquisite  pieces  of  sculpture.  Here 
ere  also  interred  many  distinguished  heroes,  who  have  raised  the 
glory  ot  their  country,  and  live  in  the  page  of  history. 

As  we  crossed  the  church-yard  to  return  to  the  inn,  we  were 
ttopped  by  the  appearance  of  an  interesting  young  woman,  who, 
with  much  grief  in  her  countenance,  was  scattering  slips  of  lilac 
and  half-blown  tulips  and  line  sand  from  a  little  basket  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  upon  a  fresh  grave,  which  from  its  size,  and 
from  her  looks,  I  conjectured  to  be  that  of  her  infant  child.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  an  affecting  one  it  was. 


PALACE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

As  we  approached  Lubel’s  hotel,  to  which  we  were  recom¬ 
mended,  we  passed  by  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace,  which  bore 
ample  and  afflicting  testimony  to  the  colossal  size  and  magni¬ 
ficence  which  must  have  formerly  distinguished  it,  before  it  fell 
a  victim  to  the  dames  in  1794.  Upon  our  visiting  this  splendid 
pile,  after  dinner,  we  found  by  an  inscription  remaining  unde¬ 
faced,  that  it  was  raised  by  Christian  VI.  out  of  his  own  private 
purse,  without  pinching  his  subjects,  and  cost  six  millions  of 
dollars  :  it  stands  in  an  island,  formed  by  a  canal,  and  has  several 
gates;  the  principal  entrance  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  has  a  nobler 
effect :  the  front  has  twenty-five  enormous  windows  in  a  line, 
and  is  composed  of  six  stories,  three  of  which  are  upon  a 
large,  and  the  remaining  three  upon  a  small  scale.  This  front 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  Iona’,  the  lateral  sides  three 


hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the  elevation  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  ;  all  the  grand  apartments  of  state  were  upon  the  fourth 
story;  the  court  is  surrounded  with  two  wings  of  piazza  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  on  each  side  are  stables  for  saddle  and  carriage 
horses,  which  are  arched :  these  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
conflagration,  and  are  truly  magnificent ;  the  racks  of  that  which 
holds  forty-eight  horses  are  of  copper,  and  the  pillars  which  se¬ 
parate  the  stalls  are  of  brick  stuccoed.  In  another  we  observed 
the  racks  and  columns  were  of  Norwegian  marble;  the  floor  of 
the  stalls  is  of  stone,  and  the  breadth  of  each  is  six  feet.  The 
court  is  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  the  pilastres  are  of  the  com¬ 
posite  order,  and  the  columns  Ionic;  there  are  also  two  lateral 
courts  which  are  surrounded  with  buildings  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  and  six.  The  stable  to  the  left 
jis  divided  by  the  riding-house,  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  feet  by  fifty-six,  and  lighted  by  fifteen  cross-bar  windows, 
with  a  gallery  for  the  royal  family  and  spectators,  and  has  alto- 
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gether  a  very  grand  appearance.  Here  all  the  branches  of  th& 
royal  family  were  former  ly  lodged  :  so  r  apid  was  the  fury  of  the 
conflagration,  and  such  the  panic  which  it  inspired,  that  but  little 
of  the  treasure  of  its  pictures,  furniture,  and  gorgeous  decorations 
could  be  saved.  Of  the  internal  magnificence  of  this  palace, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  following  description  of  the 
ritta  saal  or  knight’s  saloon  :  it  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  long  by  fifty-eight,  was  lighted  by  day  by  nine  windows,  and 
at  night  by  three  lustres  w  hich  contained  more  than  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  wax  lights :  on  each  side  w  as  a  gallery  richly  gilded  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  forty-four  columns  of  cinnamon  wood,  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  which  were  also  richly  gilded  :  an  artist  of  the  name 
of  Abilgaad  was  commissioned  to  embellish  the  hall  with  twenty- 
three  large  paintings,  from  subjects  arising  from  the  Danish  his¬ 
tory,  at  one  thousand  rix  dollars  a-piece.  The  library  of  the 
king,  which  suffered  much  by  the  lire,  contained  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  volumes  and  three  thousand  manuscripts. 
Its  size  is  too  enormous  for  that  of  the  capital  and  kingdom,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  present  residence  of  the  royal 
family. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  OUACK. 

Whilst  I  was  contemplating  these  stupendous  remains,  a 
splendid  English  vis-a-vis  dashed  by,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  noble 
greys,  which,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  lace  upon  the  coats  of  the 
coachman  and  footman,  attracted  the  notice  and  surprise  of  the 
good  people  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  never  even  seen  their  be¬ 
loved  Crown  Prince  in  such  finery  :  it  w  as  the  equipage  of  a 
foreign  quack  doctor,  who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  and 
flourish  in  England  in  an  age  of  pills, 

CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN,  ITS  THEATRE,  &C. 

Copenhagen  is  a  small  but  very  neat  city,  its  circumference 
between  four  and  five  English  miles ;  the  streets  are  broad  and 
handsome;  the  houses,  of  which  there  are  about  four  thousand, 
exclusive  of  the  quarter  belonging  to  the  sailors,  and  garrisons 
for  three  regiments,  are  generally  of  brick  stuccoed  to  resemble 
stone,  and  some  are  of  free-stone,  and  in  an  elegant  style  of 
Italian  architecture :  the  shops  are  in  the  basement  story,  and 
by  making  no  prominent  appearance,  do  not  disfigure  the 
beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  Such  is  the  case  upon  every 
part  of  the  continent  which  I  have  visited.  The  streets  are  di¬ 
vided  by  canals,  w  hich  afford  great  facility  to  the  transport  of 
goods,  but  have  narrow  and  inconvenient  foot-paths  :  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  estimated  at  eighty-two  thousand.  La  rue  de  Goths  is 
a  beautiful  street,  and  i*  about  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile 
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Ibng.  The  Kongens  nye  Tow  or  King’s  place,  which  is  also  the 
market-place,  is  a  noble,  spacious,  irregular  area,  adorned  with 
many  tine  houses,  several  of  which  have  been  raised  since  the 
late  tire.  The  only  theatre  in  the  city  is  here  :  it  was  not  open 
during  our  stay.  This  building  is  detached,  small  but  handsome 
without,  and  within  is  elegantly  decorated:  in  the  season,  the 
performers  play  four  times  in  the  week,  alternately  opera  and 
play,  which  is  generally  in  the  language  of  the  country.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  have  free  admission  to 
it,  amongst  whom  are  all  marine  and  land  officers,  the  receipts 
are  but  very  little,  and  the  deficiency,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
king,  generally  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars 
per  annum.  Upon  the  whole  the  court  is  not  a  very  munificent 
patron  of  the  drama,  and  the  performers  seldom  exceed  me¬ 
diocrity.  One  of  the  large  buildings  in  this  place  is  the  castle  of 
Charlottenburg,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  royal  academy  of 
painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  ;  it  has  eight  professors  and 
four  masters :  the  day  for  the  annual  distribution  of  the  prizes 
is  the  31st  of  March,  the  birth-day  of  the  prince,  Frederic,  who 
is  the  patron.  Those  pupils  who  obtain*  the  golden  medal  are 
sent  to  travel  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  Such  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  pupils  and  professors  as  I  saw,  did  not  excite  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  arts  in  Denmark. 

DANISH  HOSPITALITY. 

No  respectable  stranger  can  enter  Copenhagen  without 
speedily  becoming  the  object  of  its  frank  and  generops  hospi¬ 
tality.  The  day  after  our  arrival  enabled  us  to  partake  of  the 
hearty  profusion  of  a  Danish  dinner ;  it  was  given  at  the  country 
house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  appeared  in  the  following  succession :  soups  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  Norwegian  beef  boiled,  ham  strongly  salted,  fish,  pigeons, 
fowls,  stewed  spinnage,  and  asparagus.  The  meat  is  always  cut 
into  slices  by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  handed  round  by  the 
servants.  Etiquette  proscribes  the  touching  of  any  particular 
dish  out  of  its  regular  course,  although  the  table  may  be  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  its  covers ;  this  ceremony  is  occasionally  a 
little  tantalizing.  Creams,  confectionary,  and  dried  fruits  toi 
lowed  :  the  wines  were  various  and  excellent.  The  repast  lasted 
a  formidable  length  of  time  :  it  was  two  hours  of  hard  stuffing  in 
a  fog  of  hot  meats.  The  appetite  of  the  fair  ones  present,  was 
far,  I  might  say  very  far  from  being  puny  or  fastidious,  but  in 
the  homely  phrase,  what  they  eat  did  them  good. 

DANISH  LADIES,  THEIR  ETIQUETTE,  &C. 

The  Danish  ladies  are  en  bon  point,  and  possess  that  frank 
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and  generous  countenance,  which,  the  moment  the  eye  sees, 
the  heart  understands  and  loves  ;  they  much  resemble  the  higher 
class  of  Wouvermann’s  figures,  and  very  largely  partake  of  that 
gay  good  humour,  which  is  so  generally  the  companion  of  a 
plump  and  portly  figure.  Having  said  so  much  in  their  favour, 
which  they  eminently  deserve,  I  cannot  help  hinting  that  they 
are  not  so  attentive  to  neatness  of  dress  as  their  neighbours ; 
they  want  such  a  man  as  Addison  to  rally  them  with  his  delicate 
satire  out  of  a  slovenly  habit,  which  induces  them,  when  they 
buy  a  gown,  almost  always  to  prefer  a  dark  cotton,  because  it 
does  not  want  washing.  They  speak  English  with  its  proper 
accent,  as  well  as  French  and  German  fluently.  The  English 
language  forms  a  prominent  part  of  female  education.  Here, 
as  in  France,  the  company  rise  and  retire  with  the  lady  of  the 
house. 


BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

On  our  return  to  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  from  it,  a  turfed 
hillock  of  small  poplars  attracted  our  notice  :  it  was  the  national 
tomb  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  roads  on  the  second  of  April,  1801,  and  stood  in  a  mea¬ 
dow  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  and  looked  towards 
the  Crown  battery,  As  we  approached  it,  we  saw  a  small  mo¬ 
numental  obelisk,  which  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Albert  Thurah,  by  the  Crown  Prince.  It  appeared  by  the  in¬ 
scription,  that  during  the  heat  of  that  sanguinary  battle,  a  signal 
was  made  from  one  of  the  block  ships,  that  all  the  officers  on 
board  were  killed ;  the  Crown  Prince,  who  behaved  with  distin¬ 
guished  judgment  and  composure  during  the  whole  of  that  ter¬ 
rific  and  anxious  day,  and  was  giving  his  orders  on  shore,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Who  will  take  the  command  r”  The  gallant  Thurah 
replied,  “  I  will,  my  prince,”  and  immediately  leaped  into  a 
boat,  and  as  he  was  mounting  the  deck  of  the  block  ship,  a  Bri¬ 
tish  shot  numbered  him  amongst  the  dead,  which  formed  a 
ghastly  pile  before  him,  and  consigned  his  spirit  and  his  glory  to 
the  regions  of  immortality. 

As  the  battle  under  all  its  circumstances  was  as  awTful  and 
affecting  as  any  in  the  English  and  Danish  history,  the  reader 
will  1  am  sure  feel  no  reluctance  minutely  to  contemplate  the 
larger  tomb  which  first  attracted  our  notice  :  it  is  a  pyramidal 
hillock,  neatly  turfed  and  planted  with  sapling  poplars  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  number  of  officers  who  fell.  At  the  base  of 
the  principal  front  are  tomb-stones,  recording  the  names  of  each 
of  these  officers  and  their  respective  ships.  A  little  above  is  an 
obelisk  of  grey  northern  marble,  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  granite, 
bearing  this  inscription 
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To  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  for  their  country ,  their  grate- 
ful fellow  citizens  raise  this  monument,  April  2,  1801. 
And  beneath,  on  a  white  marble  tablet,  under  a  wreath  of  lau¬ 
rel,  oak,  and  cypress  bound  together,  is  inscribed  : — 

The  zcreath  which  the  country  bestows  never  withers  over  the 

grave  of  the  fallen  warrior. 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  square  palisado  :  as  a  national  mo 
liument,  it  is  too  diminutive. 

The  next  day  1  visited  the  spot  where  so  much  blood  was 
shed.  A  young  Danish  officer  upon  the  Crown  battery  oblig¬ 
ingly  pointed  out  the  disposition  of  the  ships,  and  spoke  of  the 
battle  with  great  impartiality.  From  the  position  of  the  British 
fleets,  before  the  squadron  under  Lord  Nelson  bore  down,  and 
rendered  his  intention  indubitable,  the  Danes  were  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  British  commander  intended  to  proceed  either 
to  Calscrona  or  Revel,  and  made  no  preparation  for  defence  ; 
their  ships  were  lying  in  ordinary :  they  therefore  trusted  solely 
to  their  block  ships  and  batteries.  On  that  day  the  hero  of  the 
Nile  surpassed  those  atchievements,  which  an  admiring  and 
astonished  world  conceived  must  for  ever  remain  without  imi¬ 
tation,  as  they  had  been  without  example,  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy.  Favoured  by  a  fortunate  shift  of  wind,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  elevation  of  the  tide,  which  at  the  time  was  higher 
than  the  Danes  had  long  remembered  it,  he  placed  his  unsup¬ 
ported  squadron,  and,  as  it  is  said,  with  an  unobserved  signal  of 
retreat  flying  at  the  mast  head  of  the  ship  of  the  chief  in  com¬ 
mand,  in  a  most  advantageous  and  formidable  position.  The 
citizens  of  Copenhagen  in  a  moment  flew  to  their  posts ;  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  lost  in  the  love  of  their  country.  Nobles  and 
mechanics,  gentlemen  and  shopmen,  rushed  together  in  crowds  to 
the  quays  ;  the  sick  crawled  out  of  their  beds,  and  the  very  lame 
were  led  to  the  sea  side,  imploring  to  be  taken  in  the  boats, 
which  were  perpetually  going  off  with  crowds  to  the  block  ships. 
A  carnage  at  once  tremendous  and  novel  only  served  to  increase 
their  enthusiasm.  What  an  awful  moment !  The  invoked  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  British  nation,  with  the  fury  and  velocity  of  light¬ 
ning,  was  falling  with  terrible  desolation  upon  a  race  of  gallant 
people,  in  their  very  capital,  whose  kings  w  ere  once  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  England,  and  in  the  veins  of  whose  magnanimous 
prince  flowed  the  blood  of  her  august  family.  Nature  must  have 
shuddered  as  she  contemplated  such  a  war  of  brethren  :  the  con¬ 
flict  w7as  short,  but  sanguinary  beyond  example  ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  slaughter  the  heroic  Nelson  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  on 
shore,  w  ith  a  note  to  the  Grown  Prince,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  further  effusion  of  human 
blood,  and  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  arsenal  and 
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of  the  capital,  which  he  observed  that  the  Danes  must  then  see 
were  at  his  mercy.  He  once  more  proposed  their  withdrawing 
from  the  triple  league,  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  flag.  As  soon  as  the  prince’s  answer  w'as  received  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities  took  place,  and  Lord  Nelson  left  his  ship  to 
go  on  shore.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  quay,  he  found  a  carriage 
which  had  been  sent  for  him  by  Mr.  D.  a  merchant  of  high 
respectability,  the  confusion  being  too  great  to  enable  the  prince 
to  send  one  of  the  royal  carriages  ;  in  the  former  the  gallant  ad¬ 
miral  proceeded  to  the  palace  in  the  Octagon,  through  crowds 
of  people,  whose  fury  was  rising  to  frenzy,  and  amongst  whom 
his  person  w?as  in  more  imminent  danger  than  even  from  the 
cannon  of  the  block  ships ;  but  nothing  could  shake  the  soul  of 
such  a  man.  Arrived  at  the  palace  in  the  Octagon  he  calmly 
descended  from  the  carriage  amidst  the  murmurs  and  groans  of 
the  enraged  concourse,  which  not  even  the  presence  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  ofticers  who  accompanied  him  could  restrain.  The  Crown 
Prince  received  him  in  the  hall  and  conducted  him  up  stairs, 
and  presented  him  to  the  king,  whose  long-shattered  state  of 
mind  had  left  him  but  very  little  sensibility  to  display  upon  the 
trying  occasion.  The  objects  of  this  impressive  interview  were 
soon  adjusted,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Lord  Nelson  and  his 
applauding  country ;  that  done,  he  assumed  the  gaiety  and  good 
humour  of  a  visitor,  and  partook  of  some  refreshment  with  the 
Crown  Prince. 

During  the  repast  Lord  Nelson  spoke  in  raptures  of  the 
bravery  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly  requested  the  prince  to 
introduce  him  to  a  very  young  officer,  whom  he  described  as 
having  performed  wonders  during  the  battle,  by  attacking  his 
own  ship  immediately  under  her  lower  guns.  It  proved  to  be 
the  gallant  young  Welmoes,  a  stripling  of  seventeen;  the  Bri¬ 
tish  hero  embraced  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  brother,  and 
delicately  intimated  to  the  prince  that  he  ought  to  make  him 
an  admiral ;  to  which  the  prince  very  happily  replied,  <(  If,  my 
lord,  1  were  to  make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should 
have  no  captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service.”  This  heroic 
youth  had  volunteered  the  command  of  a  praam,  which  is  a  sort 
of  raft,  carrying  six  small  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-four 
men ;  who  pushed  off  from  shore,  and  in  the  fury  of  the  battle 
placed  themselves  under  the  stern  of  Lord  Nelson’s  ship,  which 
they  most  successfully  attacked,  in  such  a  manner  that  although 
they  were  below  the  reach  of  his  stern  chasers,  the  British  ma¬ 
rines  made  terrible  slaughter  amongst  them :  tw  enty  of  these 
gallant  men  fell  by  their  bullets,  but  their  young  commander 
continued  knee-deep  in  dead  at  his  post,  until  the  truce  wais 
announced.  He  has  been  honoured,  as  he  most  eminently  de~ 
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served  to  be,  with  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  country  and 
of  his  prince,  who,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  presented  him  with 
a  medallion  commemorative  of  his  gallantry,  and  has  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  his  yacht,  in  which  he  makes  his  an¬ 
nual  visit  to  Holstein.  The  issue  of  this  contest  was  glorious 
and  decisive ;  could  it  be  otherwise,  \yhen  its  destinies  were 
committed  to  N elson  i 

tycho  brahe’s  nose. 

In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  is  a  very  ingenious  invention  for 
tranquillizing  the  fears  of  jealous  husbands:  a  stuffed  stag,  said 
to  have  lived  several  centuries;  a  lion  and  bear.  There  is  here 
also  a  celestial  globe  made  by  Tycho  Brahe,  who  was  sent  to 
Copenhagen  by  his  father  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  study  rhe¬ 
toric  and  philosophy,  but  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  August 
the  2 1st,  1562,  engaged  him  to  study  astronomy.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  a  new  system  of  the  world,  and  had  some  followers  ; 
but  it  is  said  that  his  learning  made  him  superstitions ,  and  his 
philosophy  irritable ,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  a  philosophical 
dispute  the  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  personal  violence 
that  he  lost  his  nose,  which  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  silver  one 
admirably  constructed ;  lie  was  also  very  fond  of  automata,  and 
of  the  reputation  which  he  obtained  of  a  conjurer. 

CURIOUS  CUP,  AND  OTHER  CURIOSITIES. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  convivial  cup  of  the  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Valdemar;  it  had  ten  lips,  which  were  marked 
with  the  respective  names  of  those  whom  she  honoured  with  her 
intimacy,  who  were  the  companions  of  her  table,  and  w  ere  per¬ 
mitted  to  taste  of  the  Tuscan  grape  out  of  the  same  vessel.  There 
are  here  also  some  exquisite  carvings  in  wood,  by  a  Norwegian 
farmer,  with  a  common  knife;  some  mummies  badly  preserved; 
a  piece  of  amber  weighing  more  than  twenty-seven  pounds,  found 
in  Jutland;  lustres  of  amber;  several  models  of  ships  in  amber, 
ivory,  shell,  and  mother  of  pearl;  beautiful  wrorks  of  ivory;  a 
toilet  of  amber,  of  surprizing  workmanship;  a  great  lustre  of  the 
same,  with  twenty-four  branches,  made  by  M.  Spengler.  A 
complete  closet  filled  with  bits  of  wood,  carved  by  the  peasants 
of  Norway,  who  are  extremely  expert  in  this  work ;  a  portrait 
of  Denner;  a  bit  of  ivory,  prettily  worked  by  Queen  Louise, 
mother  of  the  present  king;  others  of  the  same  kind,  by  Pierre 
Legrand;  the  emperors  Leopold,  Rodolph  II.  &c. ;  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  cross,  carved  in  wood,  of  so  fine  a  workmanship  that 
it  must  be  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass, — it  is  attributed  to 
Albert  Durer;  a  carriage  with  six  horses,  of  an  inconceivable 
smallness ;  a  great  jug  of  ivory,  with  a  triumph  of  Bacchus  of  a 
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very  fine  workmanship,  by  Jacob  Hollander,  a  Norwegian;  the 
descent  from  the  cross,  a  superb  piece  by  Magnus  Berg ;  several 
figures  dressed  in  foreign  dresses,  Indian,  Chinese,  &c. ;  great 
vases  of  gold  and  silver:  a  flagon  or  decanter  of  rock  chrystal, 
very  beautifully  engraved;  a  horn  of  gold,  found  in  Jutland,  in 
l6'39,  the  inscription  on  which  has  puzzled  the  learned;  a  bust 
of  Brutus  in  bronze;  many  precious  antiquities  of  the  country; 
a  portrait  of  Charles  Nil;  the  skull  of  archbishop  Absalom,, 
with  his  dress;  &c. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  KING  AMD  THE  CROWN  PRINCE. 

As  the  King  resided  at  this  time  in  the  palace  we  could  not  see 
it,  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn  we  had  not  much  occasion  for 
regret.  He  passes  much  of  his  time  here,  which  he  divides  be- 
tween  billiards,  romances,  and  his  flute;  he  enjoys  good  health, 
but  bis  mind  is  so  infirm  that  his  royal  functions  seldom  exceed 
the  signing  of  state  papers.  I  was  much  disappointed  in  not 
having  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
at  this  time  was  in  Holstein  with  that  able  and  excellent  minister 
Count  Bernstoff.  The  Prince  is  virtually  tbe  sovereign  of  the 
kingdom,  as  his  father  has  for  many  years  presented  only  the 
phantom  of  a  king.  The  misfortunes  of  the  august  mother  of 
the  Prince,  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom,  unite  to  render  him  very 
interesting  to  an  Englishman.  In  person  I  was  informed  that  he 
was  short  and  slender,  his  eyes  are  of  a  light  blue,  his  nose  aqui¬ 
line,  his  face  singularly  fair,  and  his  hair  almost  white :  his  mind 
is  very  capacious,  cultivated,  and  active;  his  disposition  is  very 
amiable;  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  august  duties  he  is  indefa¬ 
tigable.  He  is  an  enemy  to  dissipation  and  parade,  and  avoids 
the  latter  upon  all  but  necessary  occasions:  his  virtues  consti¬ 
tute  his  guard  of  honour,  and  excite  distinction  and  respect 
wherever  he  moves:  in  his  youth  he  was  a  prince  of  great  pro¬ 
mise,  and  every  blossom  has  ripened  into  fruit.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  effected  a  revolution  in  the  councils,  and  crushed  the 
powerful  ambition  of  the  sanguinary  J  uliana  Maria,  and  con¬ 
signed  her  intriguing  and  turbulent  spirit  to  the  shades  and  seclu¬ 
sion  of  Friedenburgh,  by  a  master-piece  of  discretion,  eloquence, 
and  policy. 

If  the  prince  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  he  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  genius  of  his  country,  which  is  more  commercial 
than  military.  Impelled  by  a  martial  enthusiasm,  he  appears 
to  consider  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  as  an  object  less 
worthy  of  his  notice,  than  the  discipline,  and  perhaps  superflu¬ 
ous  augmentation  of  his  troops,  whose  energies  will,  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability,  be  long  confined  to  defensive  operation.  Yet 
its  another  mode  thi#  prince  has  sagaciously  consulted  the  in-* 
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terests  of  his  country  and  the  happiness  of  his  *  people,  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  any  material  participation  in  those  conflicts,  w  hich 
have  so  long  deteriorated  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

THE  DANISH  COURT. 

The  court  days  in  summer  are  few ;  in  winter  there  is  a  le¬ 
vee  once  a  fortnight :  on  these  days  there  are  suppers,  when 
strangers,  upon  the  presumption  of  their  having  the  rank  of  co¬ 
lonels,  are  invited.  At  this  meeting  the  number  of  men  and 
women  is  equal,  and  all  precedence,  except  that  of  the  royal 
family,  is  determined  by  drawing  lots,  as  at  a  ball  in  England. 
In  the  winter,  when  people  aggregate  from  necessity  together, 
/-the  social  meetings  in  Copenhagen  are  said  to  be  very  frequent 
and  delightful,  and  the  ministers  are  very  polite  to  strangers  well 
introduced. 

REMARKS  ON  LORD  NELSON'S  VICTORY. 

The  action  of  the  2d  of  April  was  of  too  short  a  duration  to 
produce  any  other  impression  on  the  country  than  a  temporary 
irritation,  and  that  event  of  the  day  taught  her  the  impolicy  and 
danger  of  departing  from  a  state  of  unequivocal  neutrality;  at 
the  same  time  it  displayed  to  the  world  what  never  yet  was 
questioned,  the  valour  and  enthusiastic  patriotism  of  the  Danes. 
It  will  be  considered,  however,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  for 
two  successive  years,  they  commemorated  the  return  of  that 
day,  as  a  day  of  victory.  A  whimsical  Dane  adopted  another 
mode  of  softening  the  affair,  by  endeavouring  to  prove,  what 
was  his  own  irremovable  conviction,  that  Lord  Nelson  was  of 
Danish  extraction.  They  now,  however,  confine  themselves 
to  the  glory  of  a  gallant  but  unavailing  resistance,  and  in  a 
little  lapse  of  time  their  love  for  the  English  will  return  to  its 
former  channels. 


DANISH  LAWS. 

The  mildness  of  the  Danish  government  is  such,  that  when 
the  king  and  the  subject,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  happen  to 
be  engaged  in  litigation  respecting  titles  to  land,  the  judges 
are  recommended,  if  the  point  be  dubious,  to  decree  in  favour 
of  the  subject.  A  short  time  before  we  arrived,  a  woman  had 
been  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  she  was  sentenced  only  to 
four  years  solitary  confinement.  The  Crown  Prince  is  unwill¬ 
ing  to  see  the  sword  of  justice  stained  with  human  blood:  he  is 
merciful  almost  to  a  fault. 

The  internal  taxes  are  raised  or  reduced  at  the  discretion  of 
the  king,  which,  with  the  customs  and  tolls  upon  exports  and 
.imports,,  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners,  and  his  own  demesne 
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lands  and  confiscations,  constitute  the  revenues  of  the  crown* 
The  land  tax  ad  valorem  is  admirably  managed  in  Denmark, 
by  which  the  soil  is  charged  according  to  its  fertility,  which  is 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  grain  required  to  sow  a  certain 
quantity  of  land.  This  tax  is  formed  into  classes :  the  peasants 
have  no  assignable  property  in  the  soil,  like  tenants  in  England 
upon  long  leases:  they  contract  with  their  lord  to  cultivate  so 
much  land,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  ordinances  re¬ 
specting  agriculture,  and  pay  their  rent  either  in  money  or  pro¬ 
vision.  Such  is  the  law  now,  that  they  can  experience  no  op¬ 
pression. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  IIEKMIT. 

In  the  grounds  of  Dronningaard,  the  residence  of  a  rich  fa¬ 
mily,  sixteen  miles  from  Copenhagen,  our  author  observed  the 
ruins  of  a  hermitage,  before  which  was  the  channel  of  a  little 
brook,  then  dried  up  ;  and  a  little  further,  in  a  nook,  an  open 
grave  £nd  a  tomb-stone.  The  story  of  this  retired  spot,  says  lie, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Time  has  shed  many  w  inter  snows  upon 
the  romantic  beauties  of  Dronningaard,  since  one  who,  weary  of 
the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  tumult  of  camps,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  covered  with  honours  and  with  fortune,  sought  from  its 
hospitable  owner  permission  to  raise  a  sequestered  cell,  in  which 
he  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  all  the  austerities  and 
privation  of  an  anchorite.  This  singular  man  had  long,  previous 
to  the  revolution  in  Holland,  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment;  but  in  an  unhappy  moment  the  love  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and  marrying  under  its 
influence,  misery  followed :  and  here,  in  a  little  wood  of  tall 
firs  he  raised  this  simple  fabric :  moss  warmed  it  within,  and 
the  bark  of  the  birch  defended  it  without ;  a  stream  of  rock 
water  once  ran  in  a  bed  of  pebbles  before  the  door,  in  which 
the  young  willow  dipt  its  leaves  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  a 
bed  of  wild  roses,  the  labernum  gracefully  rose  and  suspended  her 
yellow  flowers.  He  selected  an  adjoining  spot  for  the  depository 
of  his  remains  when  death, 

•— - — like  a  lover’s  pinch 

That  hurts,  but  is  desir'd, 

should  have  terminated  all  his  sufferings  here.  Every  day  he 
dug  a  small  portion  of  his  grave  until  he  had  finished  it :  he 
then  composed  his  epitaph  in  French,  and  had  it  inscribed  upon 
a  stone. 

In  this  singular  solitude  he  passed  several  years,  when  the^ 
plans  of  his  life  became  suddenly  reversed,  by  a  letter  of  recal 
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from  his  prince,  which  contained  the  most  flattering  expressions 
of  regard.  The  w  ishes  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country  were 
imperative ;  he  fiew;  to  Holland,  and  at  the  head  of  his  re¬ 
giment  fought  and  fell.  The  night  preceding  his  departure,  he 
composed  a  farewell  to  the  enchanting  scenery  in  whose  bosom 
he  had  found  repose,  which,  as  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  unfortunate  hermit,  is  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  of  marble, 
raised  in  a  little  grove  not  far  from  the  hermitage. 

THE  CROWN  BATTERY,  AND  DANISH  SEAMEN. 

A  visit  to  the  Crown-battery  was  very  interesting.  A  young 
Danish  officer,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  second  of 
April,  pointed  out  the  respective  positions  of  the  fleets  and 
block  ships,  and  described  with  great  candour  and  liberality,  the 
particulars  of  the  engagement.  This  formidable  battery  is  about 
half  an  English  mile  from  shore,  is  square,  and  the  water  flows 
into  the  middle  of  it;  it  is  now  very  rapidly  enlarging,  and  under¬ 
going  such  alterations  as  will  make  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  raise  a  fresh  battery  to  the  south¬ 
ward  in  addition  to  that  called  the  lunette.  The  harbour  is  very 
•capacious  and  safe.  The  holm  or  arsenal  is  not  shewn  without 
the  permission  of  the  admiral.  The  ships  in  ordinary  are  finely 
arranged  and  make  a  gallant  show :  a  gallery  or  narrow  bridge, 
resting  upon  piles,  runs  on  each  side  of  the  line,  which  is  pa- 
troled  day  and  night.  The  magazines,  forges,  and  workshops 
are  upon  an  admirable  construction  :  each  ship  has  her  different 
magazine,  containing  all  the  materials  for  her  rapid  equipment. 
This  depot  is  furnished  with  iron  from  Norway,  hemp  from 
Riga,  cloth  from  Russia  and  Holland,  and  wrood  from  Pomera¬ 
nia.  The  rope-w alks  are  each  a  thousand  feet  long.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  merchant  vessels  we  sawr  at  the  quay  confirmed  the  ac¬ 
count  we  received  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Danish  commerce. 
Nature,  which  has  broken  the  kingdom  into  islands,  has  instinct¬ 
ively  made  the  Danes  merchants  and  sailors:  their  principal 
foreign  trade  is  with  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies  :  their  principal  domestic  trade  is  with  Norway, 
and  even  with  Iceland,  which,  to  all  but  its  patriotic  and  con¬ 
tented  native,  is  a  most  deplorable  country,  the  very  outskirts 
of  the  world.  The  seamen  are  registered,  and  are  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  the  stationary  sailors  are  always  in  the  employ  of 
the  crown;  the  others  are,  in  times  of  peace,  permitted  to  enter 
into  merchant  ships,  subject  to  recal  in  case  of  war,  and  have  a 
small  annual  stipend.  The  academy  of  marine  cadets  forms  one 
of  the  palaces  m  the  Octagon;  it  was  founded  by  Frederic  V. 
Here,  and  at  an  hotel  which  belongs  to  it,  sixty  youths  are  main¬ 
tained  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  navigation,  at  the  ex- 
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pence  of  the  crown.  There  are  also  several  other  young  -gen¬ 
tlemen  admitted  to  the  school,,  but  are  not  maintained  there* 
Every  year  several  of  these  gallant  pupils  make  a  cruise  in  a  brig 
of  war,  that  they  may  blend  practice  with  theory.  The  academy 
of  land  cadets  is  pretty  nearly  upon  the  same  establishment:  fifty 
boys  are  maintained  and  educated  for  a  military  life,  by  the  crown, 
and  others  are  admitted  to  the  school,  but  maintained  at  their 
own  expence.  The  former  are  well  fed,  but  are  never  permitted 
to  drink  tea.  In  the  academy  is  a  riding-house,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  stables  eight  horses  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  young 
pupils. 


DUNGEONS  OF  THE  CITADEL. 

In  the  course  of  my  travels,  says  Mr.  Carr,  I  visited  the  ci- 
tadel,  which  is  small,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  city,  and 
contains  two  battalions,  it  has  two  gates,  one  towards  the  city, 
and  the  other  towards  the  country;  the  latter  is  well  fortified  by 
five  bastions.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  the  dungeon  in  which  the 
Count  Struensee  was  confined  ;  it  is  indeed  a  most  dismal  hole; 
it  was  here  that  he  lightened  the  weight  of  his  chains  and  the  hor- 
rors  of  his  imprisonment  by  his  flute,  upon  which,  so  little  ap¬ 
prehensive  was  he  of  his  impending  fate,  that  his  favorite  air  was 
from  “Le  Deserteur,”  beginning  with  Mourir  c’est  noire  dernier 
ressort .  Upon  quitting  this  melancholy  abode,  we  requested 
the  soldier  who  conducted  us,  to  shew  us  that  of  his  unhappy  fel¬ 
low  sufferer  Brandt ;  he  accordingly  led  us  through  a  gloomy 
stone  passage,  and  after  unlocking  and  unbarring  a  massy  door,  con¬ 
ducted  us  up  a  winding  stone  staircase  into  the  cell,  where,  to  my 
surprise,  a  sun-beam  slanting  through  a  small  grated  window,  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  the  figure  of  a  man  of  respectable  appearance,  and 
of  about  the  middle  age  of  life,  emaciated  by  long  confinement  and 
bowed  down  by  grief.  As  we  approached  him  a  faint  blush  spread 
partially  over  his  sallow  cheek,  and  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  with  his  hand,  and  with  a  bow  of  hu¬ 
miliation  turned  from  ns  to  a  little  bird-cage  which  he  was  con¬ 
structing.  We  apologised  for  our  intrusion,  and  hastily  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  door,  we  beheld  a  beautiful  boy  standing  near 
it,  apparently  about  eight  years  old ;  his  look  at  once  explained 
that  the  prisoner  was  his  father:  the  face  of  this  little  child  of 
sorrow  was  the  most  artless  and  expressive  I  ever  beheld.  As 
we  descended  he  follow  ed,  and  w  hen  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
we  asked  him  why  he  looked  so  pale  :  the  little  creature  replied 
in  French,  c<  Ah,  Sir!  I  look  so  because  l  have  just  recovered 
from  a  fever;  I  do  not  always  look  so:  I  shall  soon  be  well,  but 
my  poor  papa  never  will.’7  We  put  money  in  his  hand,  and  begged 
him  to  take  it  to  his  father;  this  he  immediately  returned  saying. 
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u  No,  Sir,  indeed  I  must  not,  my  father  will  be  angry  with 
All  our  efforts  were  in  vain ;  it  was  a  scene  of  affecting  mystery. 
The  soldier  took  up  the  child  and  kissed  it,  and  bidding  him  re¬ 
turn  to  his  father,  closed  the  doof.  He  informed  us  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  forgery,  but  stated  that  ther& 
W  ere  many  strong  circumstances  in  his  favour, 

A  description  of  the  palace  of  Rosenberg,  the  observatory, 
the  library,  and  other  public  institutions  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  readers  in  the  travels  of  Kiittneie;  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  pass  over  Mr.  Carr’s  account  of  his  visits  to  them,  which  is 
nevertheless  interesting;  and  satisfactory.  The'  first-mentioned 
traveller,  however,  speaks  of  them  more  in  detail,  while  Mr. 
Carr  seems  to  consider  every  thing  in  his  passage  through  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  territories  only  m  passant ;  his  principal 
attention  being  directed  to  the  city  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Yet 
several  incidents  which  occurred,  and  remarks  which  he  made 
during  his  stay  at  Copenhagen,  are  so  ludicrous  and  enter¬ 
taining,  that  they  are  worthy  of  mention.  At  a  table  d’hote 
w  hich  he  frequented,  he  saw  a  l  urk  with  some  appearance  of 
consequence,  who  defied  the  sumptuary  provisions  of  the  Alco¬ 
ran,  and  daily  got  drunk  with  copious  libations  of  port  wine  and 
English  bottled  porter :  in  this  way  he  lived  till  he  had  spent  all 
his  money,  when  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  boarding-house. 

We  learn  from  another  passage,  that  the  Danish  laws  prevent 
the  gratification  of  shooting,  in  consequence  of  w  hich  the  hawks 
fly  in  at  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses,  and  kill  the  birds  that 
are  in  cages. 

It  appears  that  throughout  Denmark  every  article  bears 
nearly  the  same  price  as  in  England. 

In  Denmark  there  is  a  very  rare  breed  of  milk-white  horses, 
which  always  herd  together,  and  the  mares  will  not  permit  the 
stallions  of  any  other  breed  to  approach  them. 

Mr.  Carr  at  length  continued  his  journey  towards  Sweden, 
After  some  desultory  remarks  on  the  country-houses  which  he 
noticed,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the 

PALACE  OF  FREDENSBORG, 

Through  a  forest  of  fine  beech,  the  sun  shining  gloriously,  and 
making  the  trunk  of  many  a  tree  look  like  a  pillar  of  gold,  and 
illuminating  the  casement  of  many  a  romantic  little  cottage,  we 
reached  the  palace  of  Fredensborg,  or  the  Mansion  of  Peace: 
it  stands  in  a  valley,  and  was  the  retreat  of  the  remorseless  Ju~ 
liana  Maria,  after  the  young  Crown  Prince  had  taken  possession 
of  the  reins  of  government,  which,  having  stained  with  blood, 
she  vainly  endeavoured  to  retain.  Here  in  solitude  she  resigned 
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her  breath.  No  doubt  her  last  moments  were  agonized  by  the 
compunctious  visitings  of  conscience,  for  the  wrongs  which  she 
had  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  Matilda,  and  her  savage  sacrifice 
of  Struensee  and  Brandt.  The  grass  was  growing  in  the  court, 
and  upon  the  steps.  The  building  is  a  large  square  front,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  dome,  and  extensive  crescent  wings;  the  whole 
is  of  brick,  stuccoed  white.  The  window-shutters  were  closed, 
and  the  glass  in  several  places  broken;, all  looked  dreary  and  deso¬ 
late:  after  thundering  at  the  door  with  a  stick,,  we  at  length 
gained  admittance.  The  apartments  were  handsome,  and  con¬ 
tained  several  good  Flemish  paintings.  The  domestic  shewed  us, 
with  great  exultation,  the  hall  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  en¬ 
tertained  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  with  a  grand  dinner  about 
two  years  before.  The  Danes  always  mentioned  this  Prince 
with  expressions  of  regard  and  admiration,  that  shewed  how'  fa¬ 
vourable  were  the  impressions  created  by  his  aimiable  deport¬ 
ment  and  engaging  manners  during  his  visit  to  Denmark.  The 
gardens  and  woods  are  very  beautiful,  but  neglected,  and  gently 
slope  down  to  the  extensive  lake  of  Esserom,  As.  we  roved 
along,  the  birds,  with  plaintive  melodies,  hailed  the  moist  ap¬ 
proach  of  evening,  and  our  time  just  admitted  of  our  visiting 
(which  we  did  with  real  satisfaction)  a  vast  number  of  statues, 
which  are  circularly  ranged  in  an  open  space  surrounded  by 
shrubs,  representing  the  various  costumes  of  the  Norwegian 
peasantry:  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  admirably  chiselled. 

Oar  traveller  was  much  delighted  with  the  melancholy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  grounds  of  Marie  Lyst,  near  Elsineur,  on  which 
Hamlet’s  father,  according  to  tradition,  was  murdered.  The 
spires  of  Cronberg  are  observed  immediately  below,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  which  this  fortress  was  once  the  scene,,  must  ex¬ 
cite  the  most  painful  interest  in  every  British  bosom.  We  allude 
to  the 

CAPTIVITY  OF  OUEEN  MATILDA,  AND  MURDER  OF 
COUNTS  STRUENSEE  AND  BRANDT, 

of  which  transaction  Mr.  Carr  gives  the  following  particulars. 

It  is  well  known  what  neglect  and  suffering  the  Queen,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  endured,  from  the  fatal  imbecility 
of  the  King’s  mind,  and  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Sophia  Mag¬ 
dalen,  the  grandmother,  and  Juliana  Maria,  the  step-mother, 
of  his  Majesty;  and  that  the  anger  of  the  latter  was  increased 
by  Matilda’s  producing  a  prince,  an  event  which  annihilated 
.the  hopes  that  Juliana  cherished  of  seeing  the  elevation  of  her 
favourite  son  Prince  Frederick,  to  the  throne.  The  Queen, 
about  this  period,  1769*  was  saved  from  ruin,  only  by  attaching 
to  her  confidence  the  Count  Struensee,  who,  sagacious,  pene- 
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trating,  bold,  enterprising,  and  handsome,  without  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  birth,  had  ascended  to  an  unlimited  power  over  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  had  obtained  the  reins  of  government,  and  had 
far  advanced  with  almost  unexampled  celerity  and  unshaken  firm¬ 
ness  in  reforming  the  mighty  abuses  which  encumbered  and  dis¬ 
torted  the  finance,  the  laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  police, 
the  marine,  the  army,  and  the  exchequer,  and  in  short  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  government.  Struensee  restored  the  Queen  to  the  bosom 
of  her  sovereign,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Count  Brandt,  the 
friend  of  Struensee,  environed  the  King,  and  madehim  inaccessible 
to  every  other  person.  His  Majesty’s  great  delight  at  this  period 
arose  from  the  society  of  a  negro  boy,  and  a  little  girl  about  ten 
years  of  age,  who  used  to  amuse  him  by  breaking  the  windows 
of  the  palace,  soiling  and  tearing  the  furniture,  and  throwing 
dung  and  turf  at  the  statues  in  the  garden.  Struensee  experi¬ 
enced  the  usual  fate  of  reformers,  the  abhorrence  of  those  whom 
he  corrected,  and  the  suspicions  or  in  difference  of  the  people 
whom  he  served.  He  dislodged  a  nest  of  hornets:  Juliana, 
with  the  keen  unwearied  vigilance  of  the  tiger  cat,  watched  her 
victims  from  the  gloomy  shades  of  Fredensborg;  where  herself 
and  her  party,  consisting  of  Counts  Ranzau,  Kiiller,  and  others, 
fixed  on  the  17th  of  January,  1772,  to  close  the  career  of  their 
hated  rivals.  Their  savage  resolve  was  facilitated  by  the  last  fatal 
and  infatuated  measures  of  Struensee,  who  beheld  too  late  the 
phrenzy  of  precipitate  systems  of  reform:  he  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  issue  an  edict,  empowering  every  creditor  to  arrest  his 
debtor  without  reference  to  birth  or  rank.  The  nobilitv  flew  to 
their  estates  in  all  directions,  with  revenge  in  their  hearts;  he 
terrified  and  grievously  offended  the  mild  and  rigid  citizens  of 
Copenhagen,  by  assimilating  its  police  to  that  of  Paris,  and  by 
disbanding  the  royal  foot-guards,  composed  of  Norwegians,  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  them  into  other  regiments.  His  days, 
his  hours,  were  now  numbered  :  on  the  night  of  the  l6th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  a  magnificent  bal  pare  was  given  at  the  great  palace,  since, 
burned.  The  young  Queen  never  looked  more  lovely.  At  three 
o’clock  a  dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the  palace:  the  con¬ 
spirators,  with  several  guards,  passed  the  bridge  over  the  canal, 
and  surrounded  the  avenues.  Juliana,  Prince  Frederick,  and 
Ranzau,  went  to  the  door  of  the  King’s  apartment,  which  at 
first  the  fidelity  of  a  page  refused  to  unlock;  they  terrified  the 
monarch  by  their  representations  of'  an  impending  plot,  and 
thrust  into  his  hands  for  signature,  the  orders  for  seizing  the 
Queen,  Struensee,  and  Brandt.  Upon  seeing  the  name  of  Ma¬ 
tilda  upon  the  order,  love  and  reason  for  a  moment  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  King’s  mind,  and  he  threw  the  paper  from  him: 
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but  upon  being  ardently  pressed,  he  signed  it,  put  his  head  upor? 
his  pillow,  pulled  the  bed-clothes  over  him,  and  in  a  short  time 
forgot  what  he  had  done.  Koller  proceeded  to  Struerisee’s 
room,  and  being  a  powerful  man,  seized  the  latter  by  his  throat, 
and  with  some  assistance  sent  him  and  Brandt  in  a  close  carriage, 
strongly  guarded,  to  the  citadel.  Ranzau  and  Colonel  Eickstadt 
opened  the  door  of  the  Queen’s  chamber,  and  awoke  her  from 
profound  sleep  to  unexpected  horror.  These  savage  intruders 
are  said  upon  her  resisting  to  have  struck  her:  the  indecency  and 
indignity  of  the  scene  can  scarcely  be  imagined;  after  the  Queen 
had  hurried  on  her  clothes,  she  was  forced  into  a  carriage,  at- 
tended  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  sent  off  to  the  fortress  of 
Cronberg;  upon  her  arrival,  she  was  supported  to  her  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  a  cold,  damp,  stone  room  :  upon  oberving  the  bed  she 
exclaimed,  u  Take  me  away!  take  rqe  away!  rest  is  not  for  the 
miserable,  there  is  no  rest  for  me.”  After  some  violent  convul¬ 
sions  of  nature,  tears  came  to  her  relief:  Thank  God,”  said 
the  wretched  Queen,  “  for  this  blessing,  my  enemies  cannot  rob 
me  of  it.”  Upon  hearing  the  voice  of  her  infant  the  Princess 
Louisa,  who  had  been  sent  after  her  in  another  carriage,  she 
pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  kissed  her  with  the  most  impassioned 
affection,  and  bathed  her  with  tears.  “  Ada!  art  thou  here,” 
said  she,  “  poor  unfortunate  innocent?  This  is  indeed  some  balm 
to  tby  wretched  mother.”  In  the  capital  a  scene  of  terror,  tu¬ 
mult,  and  forced  festivity  followed :  at  twelve  o’clock  the  next 
clay,  Juliana  and  her  son  paraded  the  King  in  his  state  coach,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  his  regalia,  through  the  principal  streets  ;  hut  only  here 
and  there  a  solitary  shout  of  joy  was  heard.  For  three  days  the 
imprisoned  Queen  refused  to  take  any  food.  It  is  said  the  King 
never  once  enquired  for  her,  and  now  became  the  sole  property 
of  the  infamous  Juliana,  who  guarded  her  treasure  w  ith  the  eye 
of  a  basilisk.  The  court  of  Great  Britain  made  a  mild  but  firm 
communication  upon  the  subject  of  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Queen  :  nine  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the  pri¬ 
soners  :  the  principal  charges  against  Struensee  were  a  design 
against  the  King’s  life,  and  a  criminal  connection  with  the  Queen* 
Four  commissioners  proceeded  to  examine  the  Queen.  Her 
answers  were  pointed,  luminous,  and  dignified:  she  denied  most 

solemnly  any  criminal  intercourse  with  Struensee.  S— - — ,  a 

counsellor  of  state,  abruptly  informed  the  Queen,  that  Struensee 
had  already  signed  a  confession  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  her  Majesty.  “  Impossible!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  astonished  Queen,  ■“  Struensee  never  could  make 
such  a  confession:  and  if  he  did,  I  here  call  heaven  to  witness, 
that  what  he  said  was  false.”  The  .artful  S - played  oft  a 
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4B aster-piece  of  subtilty,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
demon :  “  Well  then/’  said  he,  “  as  your  Majesty  has  protested 
against  the  truth  of  his  confession,  he  deserves  to  die  for  having 
so  traitorously  defiled  the  sacred  character  of  the  Queen  of  Den¬ 
mark.”  This  remark  struck  the  wretched  Princess  senseless  in 
her  chair  :  after  a  terrible  conilict  between  honour  and  humanity, 
pale  and  trembling,  in  a  faultering  voice  she  said,  “  And  if  I  con¬ 
fess  what  Struensee  has  said  to  be  true,  may  he  hope  for  mercy?” 
which  words  she  pronounced  with  the  most  affecting  voice,  and 
with  all  the  captivations  of  youth,  beauty,  and  majesty  in  distress. 

S - nodded,  as  if  to  assure  her  of  Struensee’s  safety  upon  those 

terms,  and  immediately  drew  up  her  confession  to  that  effect, 
and  presented  it  to  her  to  sign;  upon  this  her  frame  became 
agitated  with  the  most  violent  emotions ;  she  took  up  the  pen 

and  began  to  write  her  name,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Carol- - 

when  observing  the  malicious  joy  which  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of 
3 — — ,  she  became  convinced  that  the  whole  w?as  a  base  strata¬ 
gem,  and,  throwing  away  the  pen,  exclaimed,  i(  1  am  deceived, 
Struensee  never  accused  me,  I  know  him  too  well;  he  never 
could  have  been  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime.”  She  endeavoured 
to  rise,  but  her  strength  failed  her;  she  sunk  down,  fainted,  and 
fell  back  into  her  chair,  in  this  state,  the  barbarous  and  auda¬ 
cious  S— —  put  the  pen  between  her  fingers,  which  he  held  and 
guided,  and  before  the  unfortunate  Princess  could  recover,  the 
letters - ina  Matilda ,  were  added.  The  commissioners  im¬ 

mediately  departed,  and  left  her  alone :  upon  her  recovering 
and  finding  them  gone,  she  conjectured  the  full  horror  of  her 
situation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  trial  are  known  to  the  British  reader. 
The  grand  tribunal  divorced  the  Queen,  separated  her  for 
ever  from  the  King,  and  proposed  to  blemish  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Louisa,  but  the  cruel  design  was  never  executed.  Uhl- 
dal  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  for  the  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  Counts.  Humanity  revolts  at  their  sentence,  which  the 
unhappy  King,  it  is  said,  signed  with  thoughtless  gaiety :  they 
had  been  confined  from  the  seventeenth  of  January,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  at  eleven  o’clock,  were  drawn  out  to 
execution  in  two  separate  carriages,  in  a  field  near  the  east  gate 
of  the  town:  Brandt  ascended  the  scaffold  first,  and  displayed 
the  most  undaunted  intrepidity.  After  his  sentence  was  read,  and 
his  coat  of  arms  torn,  he  calmly  prayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
spoke  with  great  mildness  to  the  people.  Upon  the  executioner 
endeavouring  to  assist  him  in  taking  off  his  pelisse,  he  said, 
“  Stand  off,  do  not  presume  to  touch  me:”  he  then  stretched 
out  his  hand,  which,  without  shrinking  from  the  blow,  was 
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struck  off,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body.  Strnensee,  during  this  bloody  scene,  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scaffold  in  trembling  agony,  and  became  so 
faint  when  his  friend  s  blood  gushed  through  the  boards,  and 
trickled  down  the  steps,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  as 
he  ascended  them  :  here  his  courage  wholly  forsook  him  ;  lie  se¬ 
veral  times  drew  back  his  hand,  which  was  dreadfully  maimed 
before  it  was  cut  off,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  be  held 
down  before  the  executioner  could  perform  his  last  office.  Co¬ 
penhagen  was  unpeopled  on  the  day  of  this  savage  sacrifice;  but 
though  the  feelings  of  the  vast  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
scaffold  had  beeh  artfully  wrought  upon  by  J  uliana  and  her  par- 
tizans,  they  beheld  the  scene  of  butchery  with  horror,  and  retired 
to  their  homes  in  sullen  silence.  Nothing  but  the  spirited  con¬ 
duct  of  our  then  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Keith,  prevented  the 
Queen  from  being  immolated  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  27 th  of  May,  a  squadron  of  two  British  frigates  and 
a  cutter,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Captain  Macbride, 
cast  anchor  off  Helsingfors,  and  on  the  30th  every  thing  was  fi¬ 
nally  arranged  for  the  removal  of  the  Queen  :  upon  the  barge 
being  announced,  she  clasped  her  infant  daughter  to  her  breast, 
and  shed  upon  her  a  show  er  of  tears.  The  Queen  then  sunk 
into  an  apparent  stupor ;  upon  recovering,  she  prepared  to  tear 
herself  away,  but  the  voice,  the  smiles,  and  endearing  motions 
of  the  babe  chained  her  to  the  spot ;  at  last  summoning  up  all 
resolution,  she  once  more  took  it  to  her  arms,  and  in  all  the  ar¬ 
dour  and  agony  of  distracted  love,  imprinted  upon  its  lips  the 
farewell  kiss,  and  returning  it  to  the  attendant,  exclaimed,  "Away! 
away!  I  now  possess  nothing  here and  was  supported  Jo  the 
barge  in  a  state  of  agony  which  baffles  description.  Upon  the 
Queen  approaching  the  frigate,  the  squadron  saluted  her  as  the 
sister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  when  she  came  on  board. 
Captain  Maebride  hoisted  the  Danish  colours,  and  insisted  upon 
the  fortress  of  Cronberg  saluting  her  as  Queen  of  Denmark, 
which  salute  was  returned  with  two  guns  less.  The  squadron 
then  set  sail  for  Stade,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  but, 
owing  to  contrary  winds,  w  as  detained  within  sight  of  the  castle 
the  whole  day  :  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  morning  its 
spires  were  still  faintly  visible,  and  until  they  completely  faded 
in  the  mist  of  distance,  the  Queen  sat  upon  the  deck,  her  eyes 
rivetted  upon  them,  and  her  hands  clasped  in  silent  agony.  Shall 
we  follow  the  wretched  Matilda  a  little  farther  ?  The  path  is 
solitary,  very  short,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  her  tomb.  Upon 
tier  landing  at  Stade  she  proceeded  to  a  little  remote  hunting  seat 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  where  she  remained  a  few  months. 
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until  the  castle  ol  Zell,  destined  for  her  future  residence,  was 
prepared  for  her :  she  removed, to  it  in  the  autumn;  here  her  lit¬ 
tle  court  was  remarked  for  its  elegance  and  accomplishments,  for 
its  bounty  to  the  peasantry,  and  the  cheerful  serenity  which 
reigned  throughout.  The  queen  spent  much  of  her  time  alone, 
and  having  obtained  the  portraits  of  her  children  from  Denmark, 
she  placed  them  in  a  retired  apartment,  and  frequently  addressed 
them  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  as  if  present. 

So  passed  away  the  time  of  this  beautiful  and  accomplished 
exile,  until  the  eleventh  of  May,  177-5,  when  a  rapid  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  put  a  period  to  her  afflictions  iu  the  twenty -fourth  year 
ol  her  age.  Her  coffin  next  to  that  of  the  dukes  of  Zell. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  took  place,  till  our  travellers  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  Sweden.  The  mode  of  travelling  in  that  country,  the 
post  regulations,  and  other  particulars  necessary  to  be  known  by 
foreigners  who  pass  through  it,  are  accurately  specified.  Those 
who  feel  interested  in  such  details,  will  purchase  Mr.  Carr’s  vo¬ 
lume;  others  will  find  nearly  similar  intelligence  in  the  travels  of 
Kiittner,  already  mentioned. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Carr  and  his  friend  to  spend  the 
next  winter  either  at  Venice  or  Rome ;  they  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  direct  to  Stockholm.  It  was  the  middle  of  June  when 
they  arrived,  and  spring  had  but  just  began  to  appear.  The  pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  works  of  Sergei,  the  celebrated  statuary,  were  the 
first  objects  which  they  examined  :  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Swe¬ 
den  draws  from  our  author  the  following  observations  on  the  pa¬ 
tronage  afforded  to  them  by 


THE  LATE  GUSTAV  US  III. 

Most  of  the  living  artists  of  Sweden,  says  he,  owe  their  elevation 
and  consequent  fame  to  the  protective  hand  of  the  king,  Gustavus 
III.  a  prince,  who,  to  the  energies  and  capacities  of  an  illustrious 
warrior,  united  all  the  refined  elegance  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman :  his  active  spirit  knew  no  repose  ;  at  one  time  the  world 
beheld  him  amidst  the  most  formidable  difficulties  aad  dangers, 
leading  his  fleets  to  glory  in  the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Baltic; 
at  another  time  it  marked  him  amidst  the  ruins  of  Italy,  collect¬ 
ing  with  a  sagacious  eye  and  profuse  hand,  the  rich  materials 
for  ameliorating  the  taste  and  genius  of  his  own  country.  What 
Frederic  the  Great  was  to  Berlin,  Gustavus  the  Third  was  to 
Stockholm  :  almost  every  object  which  embellishes  this  beautiful 
city  arose  from  his  patronage,  frequently  from  his  own  designs, 
and  will  be  durable  monuments  of  that  capacious  and  graceful 
mind,  which,  had  not  death  arrested,  would,  in  the  profusion  of 
its  munificence,  have  impoverished  the  country  which  it  adorned. 
This  prince  derived  what  hereditary  talent  he  possessed  from  his 
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mother  Ulrica,  who,  by  a  capacious  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
displayed  that  she  was  worthy  of  being  the  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Her  marriage  with  Apolphus  Frederick  was  the  fruit 
of  her  own  unassisted  address,  which,  as  it  has  some  novelty,  I 
shall  relate. — The  court  and  senate  of  Sweden  sent  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  incognito  to  Berlin,  to  watch  and  report  upon  the  charact¬ 
ers  and  dispositions  of  Frederick’s  two  unmarried  sisters,  Ulrica 
and  Amelia,  the  former  of  whom  had  the  reputation  of  being 
very  haughty,  crafty,  satyrical,  and  capricious  :  and  the  Swedish 
court  had  already  pretty  nearly  determined  in  favour  of  Amelia, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  attraction  of  her  person  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  mind.  The  mission  of  the  ambassador  was 
soon  buzzed  abroad,  and  Amelia  was  overwhelmed  with  misery, 
on  account  of  her  insuperable  objection  to  renounce  the  tenets 
of  Calvin  for  those  of  Luther  :  in  this  state  of  wretchedness  she 
implored  the  assistance  of  her  sister’s  counsels  to  prevent  an 
union  so  repugnant  to  her  happiness.  The  wary  Ulrica  advised 
her  to  assume  the  most  insolent  and  repulsive  deportment  to 
every  one,  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  ambassador,  which 
advice  she  followed;  whilst  Ulrica  put  on  all  those  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  which  her  sister  had  provisionally  laid  aside:  every  one, 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  was  astonished  at  the  change;  the  am¬ 
bassador  informed  his  court,  that  fame  had  completely  mistaken 
the  two  sisters,  and  had  actually  reversed  their  reciprocal  good  and 
bad  qualities.  Ulrica  was  consequently  preferred,  and  mounted 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  to  the  no  little  mortification  of  Amelia, 
who  too  late  discovered  the  stratagem  of  her  sister  and  her 
adviser. 

A  description  of  the  palace  of  Stockholm  having  been  given 
by  many  travellers  in  Sweden,  we  shall  pass  over  Mr.  Carr’s 
observations  on  that  edifice:  but  during  his  visit,  he  obtained 
the  following  particulars  of  the 
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The  chamber  most  interesting  to  us,  says  he,  was  that  in  which 
Gustavus  III.  expired.  We  saw  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  from 
the  time  that  he  Was  brought  wounded  to  the  palace  from  the 
masquerade  at  the  opera-house,  until  he  breathed  his  last.  In 
this  room  it  was  that  the  dying  prince  personally  examined  his 
murderer  Ankerstroern,  when  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was 
immediately  ordered  to  retire.  The  general  circumstances  of  this 
melancholy  Catastrophe  are  well  known;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  as 
generally  so,  that  Ankerstroern  preserved  such  resolute  coolness  at 
the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  deed;  that,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  his  mark,  as  the  King,  who  was  dressed  in  a  loose  domino, 
and  without  a  mask,  was  reclining,  a  little  oppressed  by  the  heat. 
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against  one  of  the  side  scenes,  Ankerstroem  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  back  of  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  feeling  him,  turned 
shortly  round,  when  the  regicide  bred.  The  king,  w ho  thought 
that  he  was  a  victim  to  French  machinations,  as  he  fell,  exclaimed, 
“  My  assassin  is  a  Frenchman  !"’  the  consolation  of  the  illustrious 
Duke  d’Enghien  was  denied  him.  The  hero,  the  friend,  and 
the  idol  of  Sweden,  perished  by  the  hands  of  a  Swede.  As 
soon  as  this  outrage  was  known,  the  most  eminent  surgeons  flew 
to  his  relief.  The  first  words  which  the  king  uttered,  were  to 
request  that  they  would  give  him  their  candid  opinion,  observing, 
with  great  serenity,  that  if  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live,  he 
would  employ  them  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  those 
of  Ins  family;  and  that,  in  such  an  extremity,  it  would  be  una¬ 
vailing  to  augment  his  pains,  and  consume  his  time,  in  dressing 
his  wound.  The  surgeon  having  examined  it,  assured  his  Majesty 
that  it  was  not  dangerous  ;  in  consequence  of  tills  opinion  he 
permitted  it  to  be  dressed,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  palace.  The 
next  day  an  interesting  and  affecting  scene  took  place;  the  Count¬ 
ess  Fersen,  the  Count  Brahe,  and  the  Baron  de  Geer,  who  had 
absented  themselves  for  a  long  period  from  court,  were  the  first 
to  enquire  after  the  health  of  the  King,  who  requested  them  to 
enter  the  room  where  he  was,  and  received  them  with  the  most 
touching  goodness,  expressing  the  cordial  delight  which  he  felt 
in  seeing  them  thus  forget  their  animosities  in  these  memorable 
words:  “  My  wound  is  not  without  a  blessing,  since  it  restores 
to  me  my  friends.”  He  languished  in  great  torment  for  eight¬ 
een  days.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  malignant  spirit  of 
politics  had  no  influence  in  this  horrible  outrage,  but  that  he  fell 
the  victim  of  private  revenge  and  fanatical  disappointment.  Se¬ 
veral  young  men,  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  their  prince,  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  ;  but  it 
was  his  dying  request,  which  was  observed,  that  only  Anker¬ 
stroem  should  suffer  death. 

Mr.  Carr  afterwards  pays  some  elegant  compliments  to  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Sweden,  who  will 
probably  soon  justify  the  good  opinion  that  is  entertained  of  him, 
by  his  military  operations  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

On  visiting  a  chateau  some  distance  from  the  capital,  our 
author  found,  that  at  dinner  each  dish  was  carved  and  handed 
round  as  in  Denmark. 

The  spirit  of  French  fashion,  but  a  little  disciplined,  he  observes, 
reigns  in  Sweden,  and  gives  a  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  dress: 
the  table,  and  the  furniture,  and  even  their  manners  partake  consi¬ 
derably  of  its  gaiety,  except  that  as  soon  as  our  amiable  and  elegant 
hostess  arose,  upon  our  rising  at  the  same  time,  we  stood  solemn¬ 
ly  gazing  upon  each  other  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  exchanged 
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profound  bows  and  curtsies;  these  being  dispatched,  each  gen¬ 
tleman  tripped  off  with  a  lady  under  his  arm,  to  coffee  in  the 
drawing-room.  Nothin?  else  like  formality  occurred  in  the 
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course  of  the  day. 

FEMALES  OF  DALECARLIA. 

Just  as  we  were  quitting  this  spot  of  cordial  hospitality,  says 
Mr.  Carr,  we  were  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  two  line  fe¬ 
male  peasants  from  the  distant  province  of  Dalecarlia:  their  sis¬ 
terhood  partake  very  much  of  the  erratic  spirit  and  character  of 
our  Welch  girls:  they  had  travelled  all  the  way  on  foot,  to  offer 
themselves  as  hay- makers;  their  food  on  the  road  was  black  bread 
and  water,  and  their  travelling  wardrobe  was  a  solitary  chemise, 
which,  as  cleanliness  demanded,  they  washed  in  the  passing 
brook,  and  dried  on  their  healthy  and  hardy  frame  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  elegantly  shaped;  the  glow  of  Hebe  was  upon  their 
dimpled  cheeks,  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  sun.  Their  eyes 
were  blue,  large,  sweet,  and  expressive  :  their  dress  was  singu¬ 
lar,  composed  of  a  jacket  and  short  petticoat  of  various  colours; 
and  they  were  mounted  upon  wooden  shoes  with  prodigious  high 
heels,  shod  with  iron.  There  was  an  air  of  neatness,  innocence, 
delicacy,  and  good  humour  about  them,  which  would  have  made 
even  a  bilious  spectator  happy  to  look  upon  them.  [Inextin¬ 
guishable  loyalty,  great  strength  of  body,  content,  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  beauty  of  face,  and  symmetry  of  person,  are  said  to 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  Halecarlian  mountaineers,  a  race 
rendered  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  adorned  the  historic  page  of  Sweden,  Gustavus 
Vasa. 

This  account  leads  on  our  author  to  a  relation  of  the  exploits 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  the  consequences  of  his  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Dalecarlians,  from  which  they  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  king’s  hand  wherever  they  meet  him.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  Gustavus  lit.  chose  a  wet  nurse  for  the  present  king 
from  Dalecarlia.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  peasant  who  had 
lineally  descended  from  Andrew  Preston,  who  preserved  Gusta¬ 
vus  Vasa  from  the  murderers  sent  after  him  by  king  Christian. 

CHARACTER  AND  RELICS  OF  CHARLES  XII. 

After  ourreturn  from  Drottingholm,  says  Mr.  C.  we  gained  ad¬ 
mission,  but  with  much  difficulty,  to  the  arsenal.  This  depot  of  mi 
Iitary  triumphs  is  a  brick  building,  consisting  of  aground  door,  with 
lofty  windows  down  to  the  ground,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  king’s 
gardens,  the  only  mall  at  Stockholm,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  large  green-house.  The  artillery,  which  is  planted  before 
it,  lias  the  ridiculous  effect  of  being  placed  there  to  defend  the 
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most  precious  of  exotic  trees  within  from  all  external  enemies, 
who  either  move  in  air  or  pace  the  earth.  The  contents,  alas! 
are  such  fruits  “  as  the  tree  of  war  bears,”  and  vvell  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  and  antiquarian.  Here  is  an  immense 
collection  of  trophies  and  standards  taken  from  the  enemies  of 
Sweden,  nnd  a  long  line  of  stuffed  kings,  in  the  actual  armour 
which  they  wore,  mounted  upon  wooden  horses,  painted  to  re¬ 
semble,  and  as  large  as  life,  chronologically  arranged.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  clothes  of  Charles  XII.  which 
he  wore  when  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  and 
very  proudly  put  them  on,  viz.  a  long  shabby  blue  frock  of  com¬ 
mon  cloth,  with  large  flaps  and  brass  buttons,  a  little  greasy  low 
cocked  hat,  a  handsome  pair  of  gloves,  tit  to  have  touched  the 
delicate  hands  of  the  Countess  of  Koningsmarck,  a  pair  of  stiff 
high-heeled  military  boots,  perhaps  it  was  one  of  those  which 
he  threatened  to  send  to  the  senate  at  Stockholm,  to  which  they 
were  to  apply  for  orders  untill  his  return,  when  they  were  impa¬ 
tient  at  his  absence  during  his  mad  freaks  in  Turkey.  As  it  is 
natural  to  think  that  great  souls  generally  inhabit  large  bodies,  my 
surprise  was  excited  by  finding  that  when  I  had  completely  but¬ 
toned  the  frock  of  this  mighty  madman  upon  my  greyhound 
figure,  my  lungs  gave  sensible  tokens  of  an  unusual  pressure  from 
without.  I  must  be  indulged  in  giving  the  following  extract  from 
an  account  of  this  marvellous  madcap,  which  wras  given  by  a 
person  who  had  seen  him,  and  who  thus  speaks  of  him  :  “  His 
coat  is  plain  cloth,  with  ordinary  brass  buttons,  the  skirts  pinned 
up  behind  and  before,  which  shews  his  Majesty's  old  leather 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  which  they  tell  me  are  sometimes  so 
greasy  that  they  may  be  fried.  But  when  I  saw  them  they  were 
almost  new;  for  he  had  been  gallant  a  little  before,  and  had 
been  to  see  King  Augustus’s  queen  upon  her  return  from  Leip- 
sic,  and,  to  be  fine,  he  put  on  those  new  leather  breeches,  spoke 
not  above  three  words  to  her,  but  talked  to  a  foolish  dwarf  she 
had  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  her.  His  hair  is 
light  brown,  very  greasy,  very  short,  and  never  combed  but  with 
his  fingers.  At  dinner  he  eats  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  which 
he  spreads  with  his  thumbs.” 

Mr.  Carr  sums  up  his  account  of  this  monarch  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : 

The  said  blood-besprinkled  gloves,  and  bullet-pierced  hat, 
have  furnished  abundant  and  fatiguing  sources  of  vague  and  vio¬ 
lent  disputation:  pages,  nay  volumes,  have  been  written,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  death  of  Charles  was  fair  or  foul :  a  fact  only  to 
be  found  in  the  records  of  Heaven,  and  of  small  import  to  be 
known  here.  Let  the  blow  have  been  given  from  whatever  hand 
it  may,  Sweden  had  good  reason  to  bless  it,  and  happy  are  those 
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who  live  in  times  which  furnish  but  little  of  such  materials  for  the 
page  of  history  as  Charles  supplied. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SWEDISH  FEMALES. 

The  Swedish  ladies,  says  our  traveller,  are  in  general  remarkably 
well  shaped,  en  bon  point ,  and  have  a  fair  transparent  delicacy  of 
complexion,  yet  though  the  favourites  of  bountiful  nature,  strange  to 
relate,  they  are  more  disposed  to  conceal  than  display  those  charms, 
which  in  other  countries,  with  every  possible  assistance,  the  fair 
possessor  presents  to  the  enraptured  eye  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  long  gloomy  black  cloak  covers  the  beautiful  Swede  when  she 
walks,  confounding  all  the  distinctions  of  symmetry  and  defor¬ 
mity;  and  even  her  pretty  leet,  which  are  as  neat  and  as  well 
turned  as  those  of  a  fine  Frenchwoman,  are  seldom  seen  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  favouring  breeze.  Even  the  sultry  summer  has 
no  influence  in  withdrawing  this  melancholy  drapery,  but  I  am 
informed  it  is  less  worn  now  than  formerly.  This  custom  arises 
from  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  forbid  the  use  of  coloured 
silks. 

The  Swedish  ladies  are  generally  highly  accomplished,  and 
speak  with  fluency  English,  French,  and  German,  and  their 
tenderness  and  sensibility  by  no  means  partake  of  the  severity  of 
their  northern  latitude;  yet  they  exhibit  two  striking  character¬ 
istics  of  whimsical  prudery  :  in  passing  the  streets  a  Swedish  la¬ 
dy  never  looks  behind  her,  nor  does  she  ever  welcome  the  ap¬ 
proach  or  cheer  the  departure  of  a  visitor  by  permitting  him  to 
touch  the  cherry  of  her  lips.  This  chilling  custom  is  somewhat 
singular,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  salutation  of  kissing 
between  man  and  man,  hateful  as  it  is  to  an  untravelled  English¬ 
man,  prevails  almost  in  every  part  of  the  continent. 

SWEDISH  LAWS. 

His  remarks  on  the  Swedish  laws  may  be  compressed  into 
the  following  statement.  They  are  simple,  clear,  and  just ; 
in  civil  causes,  each  party  pays  his  own  costs;  while  in  criminal 
cases,  the  prosecutor  sustains  no  share  whatever  of  the  expenees. 

The  punishments  in  Sweden  are  beheading,  hanging,  whip¬ 
ping,  and  imprisonment:  the  three  former  are  executed  in 
the  market-place  ;  the  instrument  of  flagellation  is  a  rod  of  tough 
birch  twigs.  There  is  a  horrid  custom  in  Sweden,  as  odious  as 
our  hanging  malefactors  in  chains,  of  exposing  the  naked  bodies 
of  delinquents  who  have  suffered  death,  extended  by  their  limbs 
to  trees  until  they  rot.  Two  or  three  of  these  shocking  objects 
occur  upon  the  road  from  Gothenberg  to  Stockholm,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  a  greater  thoroughfare,  and  more  robberies 
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bavins:  been  committed  there.  The  criminal  laws  of  Swe- 
den  may  be  considered  as  mild,  and  the  punishment  of  death  is 
rarely  indicted. 

The  party  proceeded  on  a  delightful  morning,  to  the  little  pa¬ 
lace  of  Haga,  at  which  Gustavus  spent  much  of  his  time.  This 
visit  gives  occasion  to  the  appearance  of  a  story  of  one  of  the  bra¬ 
vest  officers  whicli  the  British  nation  can  boast.  We  allude  to 
the  following 

ANECDOTE  OF  SIR  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

In  the  library,  says  Mr.  Carr,  1  was  gratified  by  seeing  seve¬ 
ral  drawings  and  architectural  designs  of  its  accomplished  found¬ 
er,  which  displayed  much  taste  and  genius.  The  friendship  and 
confidence  with  which  this  prince  honoured  the  heroic  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  is  well  known  ;  the  king  first  conceived  an  attachment 
for  him  for  the  resemblance  which  he  frequently  was  heard  to 
observe,  existed  between  the  face  of  the  hero  of  Acre  and 
Charles  XII. 

As  Sir  Sydney  is  one  of  my  favourite  heroes,  I  will  run  the 
hazard  of  being  blamed  for  deviating  from  my  narrative  a  little, 
and  for  detaining  the  reader  an  extra  moment- to  relate  a  singular 
prepossession  he  felt,  when  a  youth,  of  his  fame,  and  the  theatre 
of  his  future  glory,  which  has  just  recurred  to  my  memory.  Be¬ 
ing  sent,  some  years  since,  on  shore  upon  the  Irish  coast  with  a 
brother  officer,  who  is  now  holding  a  deservedly  high  situation  in 
the  service,  to  look  for  some  deserters  from  their  ship,  after  along, 
fatiguing,  and  fruitless  pursuit,  they  halted  at  a  little  inn  to  re¬ 
fresh  themselves ;  having  dined.  Sir  Sidney  on  a  sudden  became 
silent,  and  seemad  lost  in  meditation :  “  My  dirk  for  your  thoughts,” 
exclaimed  his  friend,  gently  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  te  what 
project  Sidney,  has  got  possession  of  you  now  f  ‘f  My  good 
fellow,”  replied  the  young  warrior,  his  expressive  counte¬ 
nance  brightening  as  he  spoke,  “  you  will  no  doubt  suppose  me 
a  little  disordered  in  my  mind,  but  I  have  been  thinking  that 
before  twelve  years  shall  have  rolled  over  my  head,  I  shall  make 
the  British  arms  triumphant  in  Holy  Land.”  We  need  not  knock 
at  the  cabinet  door  of  St.  Cloud  to  know7  how  splendidly  this  pre¬ 
diction  was  verified. 

MILITARY  FORCE  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  military  force  of  Sweden  is  divided  into  regular  or  garri¬ 
son  regiments,  and  national  militia :  only  the  latter  will  require 
some  explanation.  The  levies  for  this  establishment  are  made 
from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  holders  of  which 
contribute  not  only  to  the  support  of  the  troops,  but  of  the 
clergy  and  civil  officers.  The  estates  are  called  Hemmans,  and 
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divided  into  rottes;  each  rotte  is  charged  in  a  settled  proportion; 
the  most  valuable  with  the  support  of  cavalry,  the  others  with 
that  of  infantry.  The  men,  thus  selected  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  peasantry,  are  almost  always  healthy,  stout,  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  in  war  and  in  peace,  the  crown  land-holders  are 
compellable  gratuitously  to  transport  these  levies  and  their  bag¬ 
gage  to  their  respective  regiments,  and  to  allot  a  cottage  and 
barn,  a  small  portion  of  ground,  and  to  cultivate  it  during  the- 
absence  of  the  soldier  upon  the  service  of  government,  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  and  also  to  supply  him  with  a  coarse  suit 
of  clothes,  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  small  yearly  stipend,  in 
peace,  where  the  districts  adjoin,  the  soldiers  assemble  by  com¬ 
panies  every  Sunday  after  divine  worship,  to  be  exercised  by 
their  officers  and  serjeants.  Before  and  after  harvest,  the  regi¬ 
ment  is  drawn  out  and  encamped  in  its  district  for  three  weeks. 
In  every  third  or  fourth  year,  encampments  of  several  regiments 
together  are  formed  in  some  province,  which  is  generally  the 
center  of  many  districts;  and,  during  the  rest  of  their  time,  these 
martial  husbandmen,  who  are  enrolled  for  life,  are  permitted 
to  work  as  labourers  for  the  landholder,  at  the  usual  price  of 
labour. 


It  will  be  readily  supposed,  that  our  travellers  did  not  leave 
Sweden  without  visiting  the/  famous  mines  and  founderies  of 
Danmora:  but  Mr.  Carr  had  no  time  to  view  them  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  and  we  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the 
ample  account  of  them  given  by  M.  Kiittner. 

On  visiting  the  ancient  town  of  Upsala,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Sweden,  our  author  came  to  the  remains  of  some  state  dun¬ 
geons,  in  one  of  which  the  following  tragical  scene  occurred. 

In  the  year  1567,  Eric  IV.  the  most  bloody  tyrant  ever 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  seized  upon  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Stures,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  anger,  descended  the  dungeon  in  which  Count  Sture 
was  confined,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm  :  the  young  captive  fell 
upon  his  knees,  implored  his  clemency,  and  drawing  the  dagger 
from  the  wound,  kissed  it,  and  presented  to  his  enraged  and  re¬ 
morseless  sovereign,  who  caused  him  to  he  immediately  dis¬ 
patched.  It  would,  observes  Mr.  Carr,  form  a  line  subject  for 
the  pencil. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  curiosities  in  the  above-mentioned 
city  ;  but  of  some  of  these,  the  professors  themselves  are  ashamed ; 
as  they  blush  on  shewing  the  slippers  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Judas’s 
purse,  5ce. 

Many  remarks  ensue  upon  the  language,  poetry,  and  music 
of  Sweden,  which  do  high  credit  to  the  author’s  judgment. 

Every  parish  in  Sweden  has  a  public  school,  in  consequence 
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of  which,  nearly  all  the  peasantry  can  read;  and  many  of  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  sons  are  afterwards  sent  to  the  college  at  CJpsula. 

SWEDISH  PRISONS. 

Upon  visiting  the  principal  prison,  says  our  author,  the  rooms 
appeared  to  me  to  be  too  small  and  close,  were  much  too 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  healthy  and  sick  were  confined 
together.  The  prisoners  were  not  compelled  to  w ork  as  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  to  which  circumstance,  and  the  preceding  causes, 
their  sallow  looks  may  be  attributable:  they  are  permitted  to  take 
the  air  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  court-yard  twice  in  the  day. 
I  was  shocked  to  see  a  bar  of  iron,  as  long  and  as  thick  as  a  kitch  ¬ 
en  poker,  rivetted  to  each  man’s  leg,  and  which,  to  enable 
him  to  move,  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  in  a  horizontal  position, 
by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  end  of  it,  and  suspended  from  his  waist. 
To  load  a  prisoner  with  irons  of  any  other  weight  or  shape  than 
what  are  necessary  for  security,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  justice, 
humanity,  and  policy  of  the  government  that  permits  it.  The 
women  were  confined  in  a  separate  division  of  the  building they 
were  not  ironed,  but  their  cells  were  too  close  and  crowded ;  and 
they  were  also  permitted  to  live  in  indolence. 

CURIOUS  MODE  OF  TIIIEF-C  ATCHI  NG.l 

The  watchmen  of  Stockholm,  like  their  brethren  of  Copenha- 
hagen,  cry  the  hour  most  lustily,  and  sing  anthems  almost  all 
night,  to  the  no  little  annoyance  of  foreigners  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  confine  their  devotions  to  the  day.  These  im¬ 
portant  personages  of  the  night  perambulate  the  town  with  a  cu¬ 
rious  weapon  like  a  pitch-fork,  each  side  of  the  fork  having  a 
spring  barb,  used  in  securing  a  running  thief  by  the  leg.  The 
use  of  it  requires  some  skill  and  practice,  and  constitutes  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  valuable  art  and  mystery  of  thief-catching. 

On  the  6'th  of  July  the  party  left  Stockholm  for  Prussia,  by 
proceeding  across  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  for  Abo :  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  moored  it  at  night  to  the  fir-trees  which  line  the  shores. 
From  Mr.  Carr’s  account  of  the  country  bordering  on  this  pas¬ 
sage,  it  must  be  truly  picturesque.  He  gives  the  following 
pleasant  description  of  a 

LUDICROUS  CEREMONY  OF  CLEANLINESS. 

One  morning  as  I  was  looking  over  the  deck  from  the  stern, 
I  beheld  an  operation  somewhat  ridiculous;  but  as  it  originated 
in  rude  notions  of  cleanliness,  and  moreover  is  one  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  customs  of  the  country,  I  shall  relate  it.  Our  skipper 
was  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  good  natured  brawny  girl,  who  was  a 
passenger;  liis  head  was  on  her  lap, just  as  Goliah  som£  time  since 
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rested  his  in  that  of  Delilah  ;  but  the  fingers  of  our  fair  companion 
were  more  kindly  employed  than  were  those  of  the  woman  of  the 
valley  of  Sorek  :  the  skipper  had  no  comb,  perhaps  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  and  this  kind-hearted  creature  was  sedulously 
consigning  with  a  humane,  because  an  instantaneous  destruction 
of  sensation  in- every  vital  part  by  an  equal  and  forcible  pressure, 
every  restless  disturber  of  his  peace  in  that  region,  which  most? 
assuredly  must  be,,  though  doctors  may  dispute  the  point,  the 
seat  of  reason;  the  cabin-boy  succeeded  his-  master,  and  in- 
return,  with  the  keen  eye  and  nimble  finger  of  a  monkey, 
gratefully  repaid  the  obligation  upon  the  head’ of  his  benefactress. 
In  Italy,  these  engaging  little  offices  of  kindness  constitute  the 
principal  delights  of  courtship. 

Without  any  material  occurrence  our  travellers  arrived  at  Abo, 
the  capital  of  Russian  Finland,  in  which  city  there  is  nothing 
to  excite  peculiar  attention.  lie  gives  the  following  account  of 
the 


FINLAND  COTTAGES, 

Which  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  description  of  the  Zoo-- 
houses ,  given  in  Michaux’s  travels  in  America,  and  which  are 
held  out  by  the  disaffected  English,  as  an  inducement  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  the  trans-Atlantic  continent.  As  we  proceeded  the 
face  of  the  country  began  to  undulate:  we  observed-  that  the 
bouses  were  constructed  of  fir-trees  rudely  squared  hy  the  axe,, 
and  laid,  with  a  little  moss  between,  upon  each  other,  the  ends  of 
which,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  are  generally  left  projecting  be¬ 
yond  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  have  a  most  savage  and  slo¬ 
venly  appearance.  The  roof  is  also  of  fir,  sometimes  stained  red; 
the  windows  are  frequently  cut  with  the  axe  after  the  sides  of 
the  house  are  raised.  Such  of  these  as  were  well  finished  had  a 
good  appearance,  and  are  very  warm  and  comfortable  within. 
Our  servant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage,  began  to  find  himself,  every  mile  we  advanced,  more  and 
more  puzzled.  The  patois  of  this  province  is  a  barbarous  and 
unintelligible  mixture  of  Swedish  and  Russ.  The  summer,  now 
the  eleventh  July,  hurst  upon  us  with  f  try  fury ,  with  no  other 
precursors  than  grass  and  green  leaves.  On  a  sudden  the  flies,, 
which  experience  a  longer  date  of  existence  in  the  north  than  in 
the  milder  regions  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  stoves  used  in 
the  former,  awoke  from  the  torpor  in  w  hich  they  had  remained, 
between  the  discontinuance  of  artificial  warmth  and  the  decisive 
arrival  of  the  hot  weather,  and  annoyed  us  beyond  imagination. 
They  are  the  mosquitoes  and  plague  of  the  north.  No  one,  but 
those  who  have  suffered,  could  believe  them  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  so  much  torment. 
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At  every  place  at  which  they  put  up  for  the  night  they  were 
much  incommoded  with/foas  and  flies.  At  length  they  entered 
Russia,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Carr  entertains  his  readers  with 
;a  curious  anecdote  of 

NATIONAL  ANIMOSITY. 

About  three  miles  from  Louisa,  says  he,  another  garrison 
town,  we  reached  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  and  in  a  custom  and 
guard-house  beheld  the  last  remains  of  that  country.  A  Swedish 
soldier  raised  the  cross  bar,  such  as  I  described  in  Denmark;  we 
^passed  over  a  bridge  which  crosses  a  branch  of  the  river  Kymen, 
and  divides  Sweden  from  Russia.  The  exclusive  right  ot' paint¬ 
ing  this  little  bridge,  had  very  nearly  inflamed  these  rival  nations 
to  the  renewal  of  all  those  horrors  which  have  so  long  and  so 
prodigally  wasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  both  countries.  It 
has  beeu  contended,  that  aggregate  bodies  of  men  are  governed 
by  other  rules  of  conduct,  than  those  which  ordinarily  influence 
mere  individuals :  for  my  part  I  regard  a  nation  only  as  a  man 
magnified,  constantly  displaying  all  the  anger,  inveteracy,  caprice, 
and  petulance  of  the  solitary  being.  This  marvellous  dispute, 
after  a  stormy  discussion,  with  the  sword  half-drawn,  was  settled 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  Sweden  was  to  use  what  sized  brush 
and  what  colours  she  preferred,  upon  one  half  of  the  bridge,  and 
on  the  other  Russia  the  like  materials  in  the  way  that  best  suited 
her  fancy  :  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  a  few  piles  and  planks; 
they  were  the  ostensible,  but  the  real  cause  ofthe  difference  was 
and  ever  will  be,  the  vicinity  of  the  countries;  for,  unhappily !  na¬ 
tions  are  more  disposed  to  mutual  attachment,  if  they  cannot 
see  each  other. 


RUSSIAN  -GUARDS  AND  GUARD-HOUSES. 

A  new  race  of  beings,  in  green  uniform,  stout,  whiskered, 
and  sun-browned,  raised  the  bar  of  the  barrier  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  stopped  the  carriage,  and  conducted  us  to  tin  guard¬ 
house,  a  square  wooden  building,  with  a  projecting  roof,  resting 
upon  little  pillars  of  wrood,  under  the  shade  of  which  several  soldiers 
were  sleeping.  This  building  was  of  course  embellished  after 
the  fashion  of  the  bridge,  and  had  a  most  frightful  appearance: 
we  were  ushered  into  a  small  shabby  room  ;  in  the  windows  were 
some  flower-pots,  and  upon  an  old  table  the  poems  of  Ossian  in 
French,  open,  and  by  their  side  a  vast  snuff-box  and  most  filthy 
handkerchief;  presently  a  little  old  Russian  major  entered,  in  a 
white  linen  dressing-gown,  and  in  French  demanded  our  pass¬ 
ports,  with  which  he  was  satisfied,  and  immediately  made  out 
our  order  for  post-horses,  without  which  no  one  can  travel  in 
Russia,  called  a  podoragina ;  upon  presenting  the  paper  to  us,  he 
demanded  six  rubies  and  forty  copecs,  which  he  informed  us  con- 
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stituted  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  his  imperial  majesty;  we  told 
him  that  we  had  no  Russian  money  whatever,  but  offered  to  pay 
him  in  Swedish  rix-doliar  notes:  “  If  you  have  any  of  them,” 
said  he,  “  I  must  seize  them,”  and  went  into  another  room  ;  but 
he  uttered  this  without  severity:  perhaps  the  consideration  that 
he  was  speaking  to  a  couple  of  Englishmen  softened  his  tone  and 
look.  In  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  like  two  ill-starred  mice, 
who  unexpectedly  lind  themselves  within  the  basilisk  beam  of  a 
cat’s  eye. 

Our  station  from  the  last  post-house  in  Sweden,  extended  to 
the  seventh  verst  post  in  Russian  Finland,  and  we  never  enter¬ 
tained  an  idea  that  any  law  so  pregnant  with  inconvenience  ex¬ 
isted  in  Russia,  for  making  Swedish  money  found  within  its  bar¬ 
rier  forfeitable,  more  especially  as  there  is  no  bank  upon  the 
confines  of  either  country.  The  major  presently  returned  with 
a  pile  of  notes,  exclaiming,  <(  See  what  a  quantity  I  seized  a  few 
days  since  from  a  Danish  gentleman!”  We  endeavoured  to  give 
a  turn  to  the  conversation,  in  which  his  urbanity  assisted,  and  at 
length  we  paid  him  in  Dutch  ducats,  one  proof  at  least  of  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  this  valuable  com.  Before  we  parted 
we  observed  that  he  entered  our  names  in  a  register  as  arrivals  ou 
the  second  of  July :  at  first  we  were  surprised,  for  according  to 
my  journal,  it  was  the  fourteenth;  but  a  moment’s  recollection 
informed  us  that  we  were  in  a  country  in  which  the  Julian  calem- 
dar,  with  the  old  style,  obtains,  before  which  our  calculation  al¬ 
ways  precedes  by  an  advanced  march  of  twelve  days.  Both  old 
and  new  style  are  superior  to  the  poetical  absurdity  of  the  French 
calendar,  which  must  be  at  perpetual  variance  with  the  immu¬ 
table  law  of  climates  and  geography :  for  instance,  when  a  mer¬ 
chant  is  melting  away  under  the  fiery  sun  of  the  French  West 
India  Islands,  his  correspondence  will  be  dated  Jsivose,  or  the 
mouth  of  snow. 

CIVILITY  OF  TI1E  RUSSIANS  TO  ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS. 

We  had  been  travelling  all  day  under  a  fervid  sun,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  dust,  and  parched  with  thirst;  our  Aho  ham  was 
glowing  to  the  bone,  our  last  bottle  of  claret  w  as  as  warm  as  milk 
from  the  cow,  and  our  poor  exhausted  horses  were  licking  the 
walls  of  an  adjoining  building  to  cool  their  tongues.  In  this  dir 
lemma  I  beheld  an  elegant  young  officer,  uncovered,  in  a  dark 
bottle-green  uniform  (the  legionary  colour  of  Russia),  and  an  el¬ 
derly  gentleman,  upon  w  hose  breast  two  resplendent  stars  shone, 
coming  towards  us  :  these  stars  were  tvyo  propitious  constella¬ 
tions.  The  principal  personage  addressed  us  in  a  very  kind  and 
conciliatory  manner  in  French.  Upon  our  explaining  our  situa¬ 
tion,,  lie  said,  ((  j  am  very  sorry  this  fellow7  is  out  of  the 
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way,  but  it  shall  make  no  difference.  W  hen  Englishmen  enter 
Russia  it  is  to  experience  hospitality,  not  inconvenience;  trust  to 
me,  I  will  immediately  provide  for  you:”  he  bowed,  gave  dF 
reetions  to  an  officer  who  followed  at  a  distance,  and  passed  on. 
This  amiable  man  proved  to  be  the  Count  Meriandoff,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Russian  Finland,  who,  fortunately  for  us,  had  arrived 
about  an  hour  before  from  Wibourg.  An  officer  soon  afterwards 
came  to  us,  and  conducted  us  to  a  very  handsome  house  belonging 
to  a  Russian  gentleman  of  fortune.  Our  kind  host,  who  spoke 
a  little  English,  introduced  us  into  a  spacious  drawing-room, 
where  we  went  to  rest  upon  two  delightful  beds,  which  were 
mounted  upon  chairs.  Our  poor  servant,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Russians,  ranked  no  higher  in  our  host’s  estimation  than  a 
faithful  mastiff,  and  was  left  to  make  a  bed  of  our  great-coats  on 
the  door  of  the  entry,  and  to  sleep  comrne  il  plait  a  Dieu. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  peep  at  the  town,  which  is  small  but 
handsome  :  from  the  square  in  which  the  guard-house  stands,  a 
building  of  brick  stuccoed,  and  painted  green  and  white,  almost 
every  street  may  be  seen.  It  was  here  in  the  year  1783,  that 
Catherine  II.  and  Gustavus  111.  had  an  interview.  Upon  this 
occasion,  to  impress  the  Swedish  monarch  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  to  render  their  intercourse  less 
restrained,  a  temporary  wooden  palace  was  erected,  containing 
a  grand  suite  of  rooms,  and  a  theatre,  by  order  of  the  Empress. 
The  town  appeared  to  be  filled  with  military.  The  Russians  of 
consequence  generally  despise  a  pedestrian.  I  was  uncommonly 
struck  with  seeing  officers  going  to  the  camp,  and  even  the  pa¬ 
rade  in  the  town,  upon  a  droska,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Russ,  a 
drojeka,  an  open  carriage,  mounted  upon  springs,  and  four  little 
wheels,  formed  for  holding  two  persons,  who  sit  sideways,  with 
their  backs  toward  each  other,  upon  a  stuffed  seat,  frequently 
made  of  satin;  the  driver  wore  a  long  beard  (which  we  now  be¬ 
gan  to  see  upon  every  rustic  face),  a  large  coarse  brown  coat, 
fastened  round  the  middle  by  a  red  sash,  was  booted,  and  sat  in 
front,  close  to  to  the  horses’  heels,  whose  pace  was,  as  is  usual 
in  Russia,  a  full  trot. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  Russian  coinage,  Mr.  Carr  thus 
continues: 


W  hilst  the  peasants  were  adjusting  our  horses,  four  abreast 
to  the  carriage,  in  the  yard  of  our  kind  and  hospitable  host,  I  was 
amused  with  seeing  with  what  solemn  and  courteous  bows  the 
commonest  Russians  saluted  each  other ;  nothing  but  an  airy 
dress  and  a  light  elastic  step  were  wanting  to  rank  them  with  the 
thoughtless,  gay,  and  graceful  creatures  of  the  Bouvelards  des 
I  fallens  :  here  the  Russian  exterior  was  more  decisively  deve¬ 
loped;  but  1  should  wish  to  postpone  a  more  particular  de-? 
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scriptlon  of  it  until  we  reach  the  capital ;  it  is  now  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  men  in  complexion  and  sturdiness  resembled 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  women  were  remarkably  ugly  :  I 
saw  not  a  female  nose  which  was  not  large  and  twisted,  and  the 
dress  of  the  latter,  so  unlike  their  sex  in  other  regions,  was  re¬ 
markable  only  for  filth  and  raggedness.  Travelling  is  very  cheap 
in  Russian  Finland:  we  paid  only  two  copecs  for  each  horse  per 
verst,  except  for  the  last  post  to  Petersburg,  when  we  paid  five 
eopecs.  In  Russian  Finland  the  comfort  of  sending  an  avante-* 
courier  to  order  horses,  ceases.  On  the  road  we  met  with  seve¬ 
ral  kibittas,  such  as  I  have  described. 

On  arriving  at  W  ibourg,  the  capital  of  Russian  Finland,  our 
traveller  went  to  the  national  church ;  he  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the 

CEREMONIES  OF  THE  GREEK  RELIGION. 

In  the  Greek  church  images,  musical  instruments,  and  seats, 
are  proscribed.  Even  the  emperor  and  empress  have  no  draw¬ 
ing-room  indulgence  here.  No  stuffed  cushion,  no  stolen  slum¬ 
bers  in  padded  pews,  inviting  to  repose.  Upon  entering  the 
church,  these  people  again  crossed  and  bowed  themselves,  and 
then  eagerly  proceeded  to  an  officer  of  the  church,  who  was  ha¬ 
bited  in  a  rich  robe ;  to  him  they  gave  one  of  the  small  pieces  of 
money,  and  received  in  return  a  little  wax  taper,  which  they 
lighted  at  a  lamp  and  placed  in  a  girandole,  before  the  picture 
of  the  saint  they  preferred  amongst  the  legions  enrolled  in  the 
Greek  calendar.  Some  of  them  had  a  brilliant  homage  paid  to 
them,  whilst  others  were  destitute  of  a  single  luminary.  In  the 
body  of  the  church  were  inclined  tables,  containing  miniatures 
of  some  of  these  sanctified  personages  in  glass  cases  adorned  with 
hoods  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  looking  very  much  like  a  col  lection 
medals.  The  screen,  composed  of  folding-doors,  at  the  back  of 
the  altar,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  ascended,  was  richly  gilded 
and  embellished  with  whole-length  figures  of  saints  of  both  sexes, 
well  executed.  In  one  part  of  the  service  the  folding-doors 
.opened,  and  displayed  a  priest,  called  a  Papa#,  in  the  shrine  or 
sacristy,  where  lovely  woman  is  never  permitted  to  enter,  for 
reasons  that  an  untravelled  lover  would  wonder  to  hear,  without 
caring  for,  and  which  1  leave  to  the  ladies  to  discover.  The 
priest  always  assumes  his  pontificals  in  this  place,  whilst  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  privileges  of  a  bishop  to  robe  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  sacerdotal  habit  was  made  of  costly  silk  and 
rich  gold  lace  ;  and  the  wearer,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  very 

*  Our  readers  must  have  observed  a  detailed  account  of  the  character 
and  functions  of  the  Papas,  in  the  Travels  of  Pouqueville. — Pi>. 
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bloom  of  life,  presented  the  most  mild,  expressive,  evangelical 
countenance  1  ever  beheld,  something  resembling  the  best  por¬ 
traits  of  our  Charles  I.;  his  auburn  beard  was  of  great  length,  fell 
gracefully  over  his  vest,  and  tapered  to  a  point.  Seen,  as  I  saw 
him,  under  the  favour  of  a  descending  light,  he  was  altogether 
a  noble  study  for  a  painter.  After  reading  the  ritual  in  a  low 
voice,  during  which  his  auditory  crossed  themselves,  and  one 
man,  near  me,  in  a  long  and  apparently  penitential  gown  of  sack¬ 
cloth,  repeatedly  touched  the  basement  with  his  head  :  the  con¬ 
gregation  sung  in  recitative,  and  with  their  manly  voices  pro¬ 
duced  a  fine  effect.  This  will  suffice  for  a  description  of  the 
Greek  church ;  as  to  its  abstract  mysteries,  they  are  but  little 
known,  even  to  its  followers,  who  recognise  the  authority  of 
their  own  priests  only*  and  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff. 

Mr.  Carr  and  his  party  left  this  town  for  Petersburg,  drawn 
by  miserable  half-starved  horses,  and  before  the  termination  of 
his  journey  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 

ADVANTAGE  OF  A  VOLUNTEER  UNIFORM. 

In  spite  of  the  military  jokes  and  sparkling  philippics  of  Mr. 
Windham  in  the  senate,  I  speedily  mounted  my  jacket,  and  with 
the  peasant  walked  forward  to  the  next  post-house,  distant  about 
two  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  a  cloudy  night ;  as 
we  approached  the  house,  I  saw  upon  a  dreary  heath,  six  or  se¬ 
ven  sturdy  peasants  lying  on  each  side  of  a  great  blazing  fir-tree, 
fast  asleep  : 

u  Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs; 

u  Man’s  life  is  cheap  as  beasts.” 

The  moment  the  post-master  opened  the  door  and  beheld  my 
regimentals,  he  bowed  most  respectfully,  and  upon  the  peasant’# 
explaining  the  condition  of  our  horses,  he  awakened  the  pea- 
sants  by  their  fir-fire,  and  dispatched  four  of  them  to  assist  in 
drawing  the  carriage,  and  the  remainder  to  catch  the  horses  in 
the  adjoining  woods  for  the  next  post ;  he  then  veFy  civilly  placed 
three  chairs  in  a  line,  and  gave  me  a  pillow,  looking  tolerably 
clean ;  and  thus  equipped,  I  was  preparing  to  lay  down,  when 
a  marchaud  de  liqueur'  who  lived  in  an  opposite  hotel,  unco¬ 
vered,  with  a  large  beard,  a  great  bottle  of  quass  in  one  hand,, 
and  a.  glass  in  the  other,  entered  the  room,  and  after  cross¬ 
ing  himself  and  bowing  before  me,  he  pressed  me  to  drink ; 
all  these  marks  of  distinction,  to  which  let  me  add  four  good 
courier  horses  for  the  next  stage,  were  the  happy  fruits  of 
my  volunteer  jacket  Thus  satisfied,  I  enjoyed  two  hours  of 
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delicious  sleep,  until  the  jingling  bells  of  our  poor  post-horses 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle,  and  of  all  the  calvacade. 

The  following  day  we  beheld  the  shining  cupola  and  spires  of 
the  capital,  about  ten  versts  from  ns,  just  rising  above  a  long 
dark  line  of  fir  forests.  At  twelve  o’clock  we  reached  the  bar¬ 
riers,  a  plain  lofty  arch  of  brick  stuccoed  white,  from  each  side 
of  which  a  palisado  ran,  part  of  the  lines  of  this  vast  city.  There 
is  no  custom-house  here,  but  we  were  detained  nearly  an  hour, 
owing,  as  we  afterwards  found,  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  a  very 
fine  looking  young  man,  and  I  dare  say  very  brave  withal,  being 
somewhat  of  a  novice  in  the  mystery  of  reading  and  writing  :  our 
passports  appeared  to  puzzle  him  dreadfully  ;  at  length  a  serjeant, 
who  doubtless  was  the  literary  wonder  of  the  guard-house,  was 
sent  for,  and  in  two  minutes  relieved  his  officer  and  the  English¬ 
men  at  the  same  time.  A  fair  complexioned  Cossac  of  the 
Don,  habited  in  a  pyramidal  red  velvet  cap,  short  scarlet  cloak, 
with  a  belt  of  pistols,  a  light  fusee  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and 
a  long  elastic  spear  in  his  hand,  mounted  upon  a  little  miserable 
high-boned  hack,  wras  ordered  to  attend  us  to  the  governor  of 
the  city ;  and  with  this  garde  d’honneur  we  posted  through  the 
vast  suburbs  of  Wibourg,  and  at  length  ascended  the  Emperor’s 
bridge  of  pontoons  or  barges ;  here  the  most  magnificent  and 
gorgeous  spectacle  burst  upon  me,  and  for  a  time  overwhelmed 
me  with  amazement  and  admiration. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  Neva  of  a  brilliant  blue,  clear,  and 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  bridge;  it  flowed 
majestically  along,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  most  picturesque  ves¬ 
sels  and  splendid  pleasure  barges  :  as  the  eye  rapidly  travelled  seve¬ 
ral  miles  up  and  down  this  glorious  river,  adorned  with  stupendous 
embankments  of  granite,  it  beheld  its  sides  lined  with  palaces,  stately 
buildings,  and  gardens  ;  whilst  at  a  distance  arose  green  cupolas, 
and  the  lofty  spires  of  the  Greek  churches  covered  with  ducat 
gold,  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  Immediately  before  us  extended 
the  magnificent  railing  of  the  summer  gardens,  with  its  co¬ 
lumns  and  vases  of  granite,  a  matchless  work  of  imperial  taste  and 
splendour. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COSSACS. 

In  the  capacious  streets  of  this  marvellous  city,  we  passed 
through  crowds  of  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses  at  length,  and 
a  variety  of  rich  equipages,  and  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  their  various  and  motley  costume.  At  the  governor’s 
office  we  presented  our  passports,  and  the  cossac  left  us.  The 
cossacs  have  a  curious  appearance  upon  their  little  shabby 
horses,  which  have  the  reputation,  howevera‘of  being  remarkably 
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licet  and  hardy;  their  riders  hold  their  spear,  which  is  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  vertically  resting  upon  their  stirrup. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  calculating  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  trodden  grass,  the  number  of  men  and  of  cattle  that 
have  passed  over  it,  and  even  to  ascertain  the  period  of  their 
passing.  The  cossacs  are  never  trained  to  attack  in  squadrons  : 
they  are  always  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  act  only  in  a 
desultory  manner,  upon  the  retreat  of  an  enemy.  At  the  go¬ 
vernor's  we  were  questioned  by  the  officer  upon  duty,  as  to  our 
motives  of  travelling,  names,  &c.  &c. ;  a  description  of  his  room 
will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  which  con¬ 
stantly  occur  in  the  Russian  houses  :  the  apartment  was  divided 
by  a  partition  of  wood,  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  height  of 
the  room,  indented  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  little  crescents; 
behind  this  screen  was  his  bed,  and  in  a  corner,  suspended  near 
the  top  of  the  ceiling,  was  the  framed  and  glazed  picture  of  his 
favourite  saint,  before  which  a  lamp  was  burning  ;  this  economy 
of  space  gave  him  the  convenience  of  two  rooms. 

STATUE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

After  hesitating  some  time,  amidst  such  a  blaze  of  novel  mag¬ 
nificence,  what  object  I  should  first  investigate,  I  resolved  to  pre¬ 
sent  myself  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  All 
the  world  has  heard  of  this  colossal  compliment  paid  by  the 
munificence  of  Catherine  IT.  and  the  genius  of  Falconet,  to  the 
memory  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  elevated  Muscovy  to  the 
rank  of  an  European  empire.  Filled,  as  l  was,  with  admiration 
of  this  glorious  work  of  art,  I  could  not  help  regretting  that  the 
artist  had  so  much  reduced  and  polished  the  granite  rock,  which, 
with  great  grandeur  of  conception,  forms  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue.  The  horse,  in  the  act  of  ascending  its  acclivity,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  Peter  had  to  encounter 
in  civilizing  his  unenlightened  people.  Had  this  rock  retained 
the  size  and  shape  which  it  bore  when,  as  if  propelled  by  some 
vast  convulsion  of  nature,  it  first  occupied  its  present  place,  with 
only  a  few  of  its  asperities  removed,  it  would  have  increased  the 
dignity  and  expression  of  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  would  have 
astonished  every  beholder  with  a  stupendous  evidence  of  toil  and 
cnterprize,  which  since  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  has 
no  parallel.  A  gentleman,  who  saw  this  rock  in  Carelia,  before 
its  removal,  describes  it  to  have  been  forty  feet  long,  twenty-two 
broad,  and  twenty-tw  o  high.  It  is  of  granite  and  onyx,  and  has 
a  mixture  of  white,  black,  and  grey  colouring  ;  if  1  may  judge  of 
it  by  a  seal,  which  the  learned  Dr.  Guthrie  presented  to  me,  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish,  in  six  months  the  rock  was 
removed  from  its  native  bed  to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands, 
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partly  by  land  and  water,  a  distance  of  eleven  versts,  or  forty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  English  feet,  and  cost  424,6 10 
rubles.  So  indefatigable  has  been  the  labour  of  the  chisel  upon 
its  enormous  magnitude  and  rugged  coating,  that  its  history  is  its 
greatest  wonder.  The  genius  of  Falconet  was  evidently  jealous 
of  the  rude  but  stupendous  powers  of  nature,  and  was  fearful 
that  her  rock  might  engage  more  attention  than  his  statue  ; 
hence  he  reduced  the  former,  until  he  rendered  it  disproportioned 
to  the  colossal  figure  which  it  supports  ;  but  he  has  thereby  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  his  work  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
Had  he  been  content  to  have  divided  the  homage  with  nature,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  loser.  The  head  of  Peter,  which  is  very 
fine,  was  modelled  by  Madame  Collot,  tbe  mistress  of  Falconet. 
The  figure  and  the  drapery  are  admirable,  and  the  horse  is  worthy 
of  being  ranked  next  to  his  Venetian  brethren,  those  matchless 
works  of  art,  which  now  adorn  the  gates  of  the  Thuilleries.  The 
spot  where  this  statue  is  raised  is  always  very  much  thronged,  on 
account  of  its  being  central,  and  leading  to  one  of  the  bridges. 

STREETS,  ANT)  MODE  OF  RIDING. 

I  bestrode  one  of  the  little  droshkas  which  I  have  described ; 
my  driver,  who  emitted  a  most  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  garlic, 
with  a  tin  plate  upon  his  back,  marked  with  his  number,  and  the 
quarter  to  which  he  belonged  (a  badge  which  is  used  by  all  the 
fraternity,  to  facilitate  their  punishment,  if  they  behave  ill),  drove 
me  with  uncommon  velocity.  His  horse  had  a  high  arch  of  ash 
rising  from  his  collar,  more  for  ornament  than  use.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  prodigious  length  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and 
with  the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  the  bouses,  which  are 
built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  of  brick  stuccoed,  and 
stained  to  resemble  stone.  They  are  mostly  of  four  stones,  in- 
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eluding  the  basement,  in  the-  center  of  which  is  generally  a  large 
carriage  gate-way  :  the  roof  slopes  very  gently,  and  is  formed  of 
sheets  of  cast  iron,  or  of  copper,  painted  red  or  green  ;  and 
behind  there  is  a  great  yard,  containing  the  out-houses,  and  ice¬ 
houses,  and  immense  stores  of  wood.  The  vast  number  also  of 
chariots,  each  of  which  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  leaders  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  shaft  horses,  very  much  augmented  the 
effect.  The  postillion  is  always  a  little  boy,  habited  in  a  round 
hat,  and  a  long  coarse  coat,  generally  brown,  fastened  round  the 
middle  by  a  red  sash,  and,  strangely  reversing  the  order  of  things, 
is  always  mounted  on  the  off  horse,  and  carries  his  whip  in  his 
left  hand.  The  little  fellow  is  very  skilful  and  careful,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  him,  whenever  he  turns  a  corner,  or  sees  any  one 
in  the  road  before  him,  exclaim,  or  rather  very  musically  sing, 
(f  paddee !  padded  padded”  The  coachman,  or,  as  he  is  called 
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the  Ishvoshick,  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  wears  a  long 
venerable  beard  ;  behind  the  carriage  are  one  or  two  servants  in 
large,  laced,  cocked  hats,  shewy  liveries,  military  boots  and  spurs. 
The  carriage  and  horses  in  attendance  are  standing  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  the  court-yards,  or  before  the  houses  of  their 
masters  ;  the  horses  are  fed  in  harness,  and  the  little  postillion  is 
frequently  twenty-four  hours  in  the  stirrup,  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps 
on  horseback,  and  the  coachman  does  the  same  upon  his  box. 
A  stranger  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  if  he  wishes  to  maintain 
the  least  respectability,  is  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  coach  or 
chariot  and  four,  for  which  he  pays  two  hundred  rubles  a  month. 
Without  this  equipage  a  traveller  is  of  no  consideration  in  Peters¬ 
burg. 

Mr.  Carr  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  Petersburgh  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  Europe  ;  as  a  proof  of  the  magical  celerity  with 
which  its  buildings  are  constructed,  he  asserts  that  500  noble 
houses  were  erected  in  the  year  before  be  travelled  thither. 

PUBLIC  GARDENS  OF  ST.  PETERSBURGH,  AND  SINGULAR 

CUSTOM  OF  KISSING. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  summer  gardens  that  face  the  Neva, 
the  palisade  of  which,  unquestionably  the  grandest  in  Europe,  is 
composed  of  thirty-six  massy  Doric  columns  of  solid  granite, 
surmounted  by  alternate  vases  and  urns,  the  whole  of  which, 
from  the  ground,  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  connected  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  railing,  formed  of  spears  of  wrought  iron  tipped  with 
ducat  gold.  The  decorations  over  the  three  grand  entrances  are 
also  exquisitely  wrought,  and  covered  with  gold  of  the  same  su¬ 
perior  quality.  As  near  as  I  could  ascertain  by  my  own  paces, 
the  length  of  this  magnificent  balustrade  must  be  about  seven 
hundred  feet.  The  pillars  would  certainly  be  improved  were 
they  thinner  or  fluted.  It  is  customary  to  attend  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  to  dress  in  this  promenade,  as  the  imperial  family 
frequently  walk  here.  The  walks  are  very  extensive,  umbrage¬ 
ous,  and  beautiful,  though  too  regular  ;  they  are  all  of  the  growth 
of  Catherine  the  Second’s  taste  and  liberality.  Here  orilv  the 
chirping  of  the  sparrow  is  to  be  heard  ;  not  a  thrush,  linnet,  or 
goldfinch,  are  to  be  found  in  Russia.  Amongst  the  women, who 
were  all  dressed  d  la  mode  de  Paris ,  there  were  some  lovely 
faces. 

A  young  officer  of  the  imperial  guards  approached  one  of  them 
and  kissed  her  hand,  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  the  lady  kissed 
his  cheek  :  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia.  Is  it  possible,  thought!, 
that  this  spot,  in  no  very  distant  day,  owned  a  Swedish  master  ? 
Can  a  little  paltry  bridge  make  all  this  difference  between  the 
belles  of  the  two  countries  ?  But  I  will  leave  this  point  undecided. 
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Be  it  as  it  may,  the  salutation  was  the  most  graceful  I  ever 
witnessed  :  it  was  politeness  improved  by  the  most  charming 
gallantry — bows,  curtsies,  and  salams,  are  icicles  to  it.  Whilst 
France  furnishes  us  with  caps  and  bonnets,  and  Egypt  with  dusky 
side-boards,  may  the  Russians  fix  the  universal  mode  of  friendly 
meeting  between  the  sexes  for  ever  and  for  ever  ! 

This  captivating  characteristic,  and,  as  the  sun  descends,  the 
gentle  sound  of  lovers  whispering  in  the  shade,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  spot,  entitle  the  Summer  Gardens  to  the  name  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Eden.  Where  the  parties  are  not  familiar,  the  lady  bows, 
never  curtsies  :  the  attitude  is  very  graceful.  As  I  am  upon 
the  subject  of  kissing,  and  quit  it  with  reluctance,  I  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  in  Easter  every  Russian,  be  his  rank  in  life  however 
humble,  and  his  beard  as  large,  long,  and  as  bristly  as  ever  graced 
or  guarded  the  chin  of  a  man,  may,  upon  presenting  an  egg, 
salute  the  loveliest  woman  he  meets,  however  high  her  station  : 
they  say,  such  is  the  omnipotence  of  the  custom,  that,  during  this 
delicious  festival,  the  cheek  of  the  lovely  Empress  herself,  where 
she  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  would  not  be  exempt  from  the 
blissful  privilege. 

As  I  approached  the  Summer  Gardens,  to  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  equipages  were  hastening,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
prodigious  fulness  of  the  horses’  manes  and  tails,  which  are  never 
cropped  :  to  the  former  the  Russians  pay  a  religious  attention ; 
they  even  carry  it  so  far  as  to  adorn  them,  as  many  of  the  British 
fair  decorate  themselves  with  false  hair.  To  show  the  various 
prejudices  of  mankind,  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  that  mares 
were  rode.  On  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  mine  some  years 
since  mounted  upon  one  of  them,  the  men  expressed  their 
astonishment,  and  the  women  tittered.  Geldings  are  prohibited 
as  useless  animals.  In  the  streets  it  is  very  common  to  see  pairs 
of  Russians,  who  in  their  dress  much  resemble  the  boys  of  Christs 
Hospital,  walking  hand  in  hand ,  never  arm  in  arm. 

VISIT  TO  THE  CITADEL,  WITH  AN  INTERESTING  STORY 

OF  A  RUSSIAN  PRINCESS. 

It  requires  some  interest,  time,  and  trouble,  before  a  stranger 
can  see  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  ;  I  threfore  recommend 
him,  through  the  medium  of  his  ambassador,  to  be  speedy  in 
making  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  Whilst  these  matters 
were  negotiating  in  our  favour,  1  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
my  time  in  seeing  what  lay  expanded  before  me.  Accordingly  a 
friend  of  mine  ordered  his  Russian  servant  to  drive  us  to  the  for¬ 
tress  :  when  fine  man  received  his  orders,  lie  curled  up  his  beard, 
took  oft  his  hat,  scratched  his  head,  and  expressed,  by  his  manner, 
some  reluctance  and  disgust,  which  arose,  as  we  afterwards  found. 
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from  the  horror  with  which  the  common  Russians  regard  the  ci¬ 
tadel,  on  account  of  its  containing  the  state  dungeons,  and  of 
the  horrible  stories  to  which  they  have  given  birth.  As  we  gal¬ 
loped  all  the  way,  the  usual  pace  in  Petersburg,  we  soon  crossed 
the  Emperor’s  bridge,  and  passed  the  draw-bridge  and  outer 
court  of  this  melancholy  place,  which  is  built  of  massy  walls  of 
brick,  faced  with  hewn  granite,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  five 
bastions  which  defend  it.  We  were  set  down  at  the  door  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  remarkable  for  being  the  bu¬ 
rial-place  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  and  for  its  lofty  and  beautiful 
spire,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  richly  covered  with  ducat 
gold.  The  inside  of  the  church  was  damp  and  dreary,  and  had  no 
beauties  of  architecture  to  recommend  it.  In  oblong  squares  se¬ 
pulchres  of  stone,  raised  and  arranged  in  lines  on  the  right  of  the 
shrine,  and  covered  with  velvet  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver,  repose  the  remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  Iris  Empress 
Catherine,  the  celebrated  peasant  of  Livonia,  of  Alexey,  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  and  Peter  III.  and  Catherine  II.  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  at  a  distance,  is  the  tomb  of  Paul,  the  late 
Emperor,  opposite  to  a  whole-length  painting  of  the  Saint  of  his 
name,  covered  like  the  others,  but  with  more  cost  and  grandeur. 
An  inscription  in  copper  informed  us,  that  the  unhappy  emperor 
died  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  March,  1801.  On  each  side 
of  the  church,  very  carelessly  arranged,  are  banners  of  war,  trun¬ 
cheons,  keys  of  cities,  and  arms,  taken  in  battle  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 

The  view  from  the  belfry  is  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  I 
ever  beheld  :  below  flowed  the  Neva ;  before  us  lay  the  whole 
city  expanded  from  the  Convent  des  Demoiselles  to  the  end  of 
the  Galeernhoof,  a  line  of  palaces  and  superb  houses,  extending 
nearly  six  English  miles  ;  immediately  facing  us  was  the  marble 
palace,  the  palace  of  Peter  the  Great;  the  hermitage,  the  winter 
palace,  crowded  with  statues  and  pillars  ;  and  the  admiralty,  its 
church,  and  the  dome  of  the  marble  church  ;  in  the  fortress  from 
this  height  we  could  discern  a  number  of  gloomy  prison  yards 
and  the  gratings  of  dungeons,  than  which  nothing  could  look 
more  melancholy ;  and  also  the  mint,  which  appeared  a  handsome 
building,  where  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  Siberia  are 
refined  and  converted  into  coin.  Here  also  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  country  over  the  Wibourg  suburbs,  and  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
citadel  was  pointed  out  the  court  of  the  prison  in  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  young  princess,  who  was  ensnared  from  Leghorn  by  the 
treacherous  stratagems  of  Orloff,  and  afterwards  confined  in  this 
place,  is  said  to  have  perished.  The  story  of  this  devoted  young 
personage  is  still  wrapped  in  some  obscurity: — After  the  burning 
of  the  Turkish  fleets  near  Tscheme,  a  beautiful  young  Russian 
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lady,  attended  by  an  elderly  lady,  appeared  at  Leghorn :  al¬ 
though  she  appeared  without  shew,  or  the  means  of  making  any, 
her  society  was  much  courted  on  account  of  the  sweetness  and 
accomplishments  of  her  mind,  the  attractions  of  her  person,  and 
a  certain  air  of  majesty  which  particularly  distinguished  her.  To 
some  of  her  most  confidential  friends  she  communicated  the 
fatal  secret,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  empress  Elizabeth 
by  a  private  marriage,  and  that  her  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Russia  were  Superior  to  those  of  Catherine  II.  to  whose  suspi¬ 
cious  ear  the  communication  was  imparted  with  uncommon  ce¬ 
lerity.  Allured  by  the  deceitful  solicitations  of  a  Russian  officer, 
who  was  an  agent  of  cpunt  Orloff,  who  promised  to  espouse  her 
cause,  and  to  gain  over  the  count,  she  came  to  Pisa  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1775,  where  Alexey  Oiloff  then  resided  in 
great  magnificence  during  the  repairs  of  his  fleet.  Upon  her  ar¬ 
rival  the  count  paid  his  respects  to  her  with  all  the  deference 
and  ceremony  due  to  a  reigning  sovereign,  affected  to  believe  her 
story,  and  promised  to  support  her  pretensions.  At  length  after 
appearing  with  her  at  every  fashionable  place  during  the  carnival, 
and  paying  her  the  most  marked  and  flattering  attentions,  he 
avowed,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  a  tender  passion  for  her, 
and  submitted  to  her  the  glittering  prospect  of  her  mounting 
with  him  the  throne  to  which  she  was  entitled.  Intoxicated 
with  the  idea,  she  gave  him  her  hand.  A  few  days  after  the 
nuptials,  the  count  announced  a  magnificent  marine  entertain¬ 
ment  in  honour  of  the  marriage.  The  young  personage  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  ship  in  all  imaginary  naval  pomp;  as  soon  as  she 
entered  the  cabin,  gracious  heaven,  what  a  display  of  treachery 
was  developed!  Orloff  upbraided  her  with  being  an  impostor, 
and  the  more  barbarously  to  degrade  her,  ordered  her  delicate 
hands  to  be  fastened  by  handcuffs,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  quitted  the  ship,  which  immediately  sailed  for 
Croustadt,  from  whence  she  was  brought  to  the  fortress  in  a 
covered  barge,  where  she  was  immolated,  and  never  heard  of 
more.  It  was  supposed  that  she  was  drowned  in  her  dungeon, 
which  was  rather  deep,  during  one  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Neva. 

RUSSIAN  TRADESMEN,  &C. 

From  some  subsequent  passages,  we  learn  that  a  Russian 
w:ould  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  with  his  beard. 

Mr.  Carr  gives  a  fair  and  interesting  character  of  the  Russian 
traders,  who  like  their  more  civilized  brethren  in  other  countries, 
use  various  modes  for  the  attraction  of  custom.  Their  profits 
are  very  great,  and  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
sometimes  enormous. 
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I  one  day  saw,  says  he,  a  Russian,  distinguished  only  from  the 
commonest  sort  by  the  superiority  of  the  cloth  of  his  long  coat, 
who  had  paid  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  freedom,  and  had 
amassed,  by  indefatigable  industry,  a  fortune  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds:  and  not  far  from  my  hotel  resided  a  Russian, 
who  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  with  a  fair  character, 
had  amassed  nearly  a  million  sterling. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  RUSSIANS, 

No  one,  says  our  traveller,  who  has  remarked  the  Russian 
with  candour,  who  judges  from  what  he  sees,  and  not  from 
he  has  heard  or  read,  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  one  of  the 
best-tempered  creatures  in  the  creation.  He  will  bear  the  curse 
and  scorn,  and  frequently  the  blows  of  his  superior  with  mildness. 
Revenge,  almost  sanctioned  by  insults,  never  maddens  his  blood; 
and  knowing,  perhaps,  how  hard  it  is  to  suffer  without  resisting 
he  is  scarcely  ever  seen  to  strike  the  animal  over  which  he  has 
power.  His  horse  is  seldom  propelled  by  any  other  influence 
than  a  few  cherishing  and  cheerful  sounds;  if  this  encouragement 
increases  not  his  pace,  he  does  not,  heated  with  savage  fury, 
dissect  the  wretched  beast  with  his  scourge,  beat  out  an  eye,  or 
tear  out  the  tongue;  no!  his  patient  driver  begins  to  sing  to  him, 
and  the  Russians  are  all  famous  singers,  as  f  shall  hereafter  tell ;  if 
the  charms  of  music  have  no  influence  on  his  legs,  he  then  begins 
to  reason  with  him;  “You  silly  fellow!  why  don't  you  go  on 
faster?  come,  get  on,  get  on,  don’t  you  know  that  to-morrow  is 
a  prashnick  (a  fast-day),  and  then  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  eat?”  By  this  time  the  sulky  jade  has  generally  had  her  whim 
out,  and  trots  on  gaily.  His  horse  is  the  object  of  his  pride  and 
comfort ;  well  observing  the  wisdom  of  a  Russian  proverb,  “  It 
is  not  the  horse,  but  the  oats  that  carry  you as  long  as  the 
animal  will  eat  he  feeds  him  ;  and  his  appearance  generally  ho¬ 
nours,  and  his  grateful  services  remunerate,  the  humanity  of 
his  master.  A  Russian,  in  the  ebullition  of  passion,  may  dc  a 
ferocious  thing,  but  never  an  ill-natured  one.  No  being  under 
heaven  surpasses  him  in  the  gaiety  of  the  heart.  His  little 
national  song  cheers  him  wherever  he  goes.  Where  a  German 
would  smoke  for  comfort,  the  Russian  sings.  There  is  nothing 
cold  about  him  but  his  wintry  climate;  whenever  he  speaks, 
it  is  with  good  humour  and  vivacity,  accompanied  by  the 
most  animated  gestures ;  and  although  i  do  not  think  that  the 
G  races  would  at  first  pull  caps  about  him,  yet  in  the  dance,  for 
spirit  and  agility,  I  would  match  and  back  him  against  any 
any  one  of  the  most  agile  sons  of  carelessness  in  the  Champs 
El  ysees. 

In  his  religious  notions,  the  Russian  knows  not  the  meaning 
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of  bigotry,  and  what  is  better,  of  toleration.  He  mercifully 
thinks  that  every  one  will  goto  heaven,  only  that  the  Russians  will 
have  the  best  place.  When  these  simple  children  of  nature  ad¬ 
dress  each  other,  it  is  always  by  the  affectionate  names  of  my  fa¬ 
ther,  my  mother,,  my  brother,  or  my  sister,  according  to  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  party.  To  these  good  qualities  of  the  heart, 
let  me  add  the  favourable  and  manly  appearance  of  the  Russians, 
1  mean  the  proper  Russian:  during  my  stay  in  their  residence,  L 
never  saw  one  man  who  was  either  lame  or  deformed,  or  who 
squinted,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  teeth. 
Their  dress  is  plain  and  simple,  consisting  of  a  long  coat  of  wool¬ 
len  cloth,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  folding  before,  fastened  round 
the  middle  by  a  sash,  into  which  his  thick  leather  gloves  are  gene¬ 
rally  tucked,  and  frequently  it  holds  his  axe ;  his  drawers  are  of 
the  same  stuff  with  his  coat,  and  his  legs  are  usually  covered 
with  heavy  boots,  or  swathed  round  with  bandages,  for  they 
scarcely  ever  wear  stockings,  and  for  shoes  he  uses  coarse  sandals 
made  of  cloth  and  the  matted  bark  of  linden  or  birch ;  his  hair  is 
always  cropped ;  the  dress  of  the  common  women  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  vary  much  from  that  of  our  own  females  of  the  same 
degree ;  it  consisted  of  a  tunic,  generally  of  some  shewy  colour, 
with  the  sleeves  of  the  shift  appearing.  The  milk-women  looked 
very  well  in  this  dress ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  an 
ashen  bow,  from  the  ends  of  which  are  suspended  little  jars  co¬ 
vered  with  matted  birch  hark,  resting  upon  one  shoulder,  gives 
them  an  uncommonly  graceful  appearance  When  the  trades¬ 
men's  wives  go  out,  they  generally  cover  the  top  of  their  caps 
with  a  large  rich  silk  handkerchief,  which  falls  behind  :  this  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  very  favourite  decoration. 

CEREMONY  ON  PASSING  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  MOTHER 

OF  GOD. 

As  I  walked,  says  Mr.  Carr,  down  the  linden  footpath  of  the 
Grand  Perspective,  I  observed  almost  every  passenger,  with 
whatever  hurry  he  seemed  to  be  moving,  stop  short  before  a 
church  on  the  right  hand,  a  little  below  the  shops,  take  off  his 
hat,  bow,  and  touch  his  forehead,  and  either  side  of  his  breast, 
and  then  proceed.  This  building  was  the  church  of  the  mother 
of  God,  of  Kazan,  which,  although  an  inferior  building,  is,  in  re¬ 
ligious  estimation,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  churches, 
on  account  of  its.  containing  the  figure  of  the  Virgin.  Upon  all 
public  occasions,  the  Emperor  and  the  court  assist,  with  great 
splendour,  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  here.  Behind  it  was 
avast  pile  of  scaffolding,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mag¬ 
nificent  metropolitan  church,  in  the  room  of  the  one  which  I  have 
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just  named.  This  place  of  worship,  when  completed,  will  sur¬ 
pass  in  size  and  splendour  every  other  building  in  the  residence ; 
and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  model,  will  be  little  inferior  in  mag¬ 
nitude  and  grandeur  to  our  St.  Paul’s.  The  emperor  has  allotted 
an  enormous  sum  for  its  completion  :  all  the  holy  utensils  are  to 
be  set  with  the  richest  diamonds ;  even  the  screen  is  to  be  studded 
with  precious  stones..  The  scaffolding  of  this  colossal  temple  is 
stupendous,  and  most  ingeniously  designed  and  executed,  and 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  genius  and  indefatigable 
labour  of  the  Russians.  Most  of  the  masons  and  bricklayers 
who  were  engaged  in  raising  the  New  Kazna,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  to  be  seen  embellishing  the  city  in  other  parts,  are  boors  from 
the  provinces.  The  axe  constitutes  the  carpenter’s  box  of  tools  : 
with  that  he  performs  all  his  work.  No  one  can  observe  with 
what  admirable  judgment,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  these  untu¬ 
tored  rustics  work,  and  what  graceful  objects  rise  from  their  un¬ 
couth  hands,  without  doing  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  refined  people  in  imitation  and 
ingenuity  ;  from  me  they  have  drawn  many  a  silent  eulogium  as 
I  passed  through  the  streets. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  KNOUT. 

Strolling  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Perspective,  I  found  myself 
in  the  market-place,  and  saw  lying  near  the  great  market,  scales, 
the  aparatus  to  which  delinquents  are  fastened,  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  punishment  of  the  knout,  that  terrible  scourge  which 
Peter  the  Great  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  were  perpetually 
raising  over  the  heads  of  their  subjects,  but  which  the  mercy  of 
the  present  emperor  never,  except  for  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye, 
permits  to  be  exercised  with  fatal  violence.  The  last  man  who 
perished  by  it,  broke  into  the  cottage  of  a  family  consisting  of 
five  persons,  in  a  dark  night,  and  butchered  every  one  of  them 
with  a  pole-axe.  An  act  of  such  wanton  barbarity,  and  so  alien 
to  the  character  of  the  Russian,  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  highest 
sensations  of  horror.  After  a  fair  trial,  the  murderer  was  twice 
knouted  ;  and,  upon  receiving  his  last  punishment,  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  Russian  executioner,  “finished,”  by  receiving 
several  strokes  of  the  thong  dexterously  applied  to  the  loins, 
which  were  thus  cut  open  :  the  miserable  wretch  was  then  raised, 
and  the  ligaments  which  united  the  nostrils  were  terribly  lacerated 
by  pincers  ;  but  this  latter  part  of  his  punishment,  as  1  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  created  no  additional 
pang  to  the  sufferer,  for  the  last  stroke  of  the  scourge  only  fel| 
upon  a  breathless  body.  When  a  criminal  is  going  to  receive  the 
knout,  he  has  a  right,  if  he  chuses  to  stop  at  a  certain  kgbac^ 
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and  drink  an  allowance  of  liquor  at  the  expence  of  govern* 
ment. 

In  Russia,  ladies  of  rank  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  the 
knout :  the  Abbe  Chappe  D’Auteroche  relates  the  circumstance 
of  an  execution  of  this  nature  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
the  cruel  Elizabeth.  He  states  that  Madame  Lapookin,  who 
was  one  of  the  loveliest  women  belonging  to  the  court  of  that 
empress,  had  been  intimately  connected  with  a  foreign  ambassador 
who  was  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  and,  on 
this  account,  his  fair  companion  was  denounced  as  an  accessary 
in  his  guilt,  and  condemned  to  undergo  the  knout :  the  truth  was, 
Madame  Lapookin  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  mention  some 
of  the  endless  amours  of  her  imperial  mistress.  The  beautiful 
culprit  mounted  the  scaffold  in  an  elegant  undress,  which  increased 
the  beauty  of  her  charms  and  the  interest  of  her  situation.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  captivation  of  her  mind  and  person,  she  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  wherever  she  moved,  she  was  en¬ 
vironed  by  admirers  i  she  was  now  surrounded  by  executioners, 
upon  whom  she  gazed  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  to  doubt 
that  she  was  the  object  of  such  cruel  preparations.  One  of  the 
executioners  pulled  off  a  cloak  which  covered  her  bosom,  at 
which,  like  Charlotte  Cordey  as  she  was  preparing  for  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  her  modesty  took  alarm,  she  started  back,  turned  pale,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Her  clothes  were  soon  stripped  off',  she  was 
naked  to  the  waist,  before  the  eager  eyes  of  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  people  profoundly  silent.  One  of  the  executioners 
then  took  her  by  both  hands,  and  turning  half  round,  raised  her 
on  his  back,  inclining  forwards,  lifting  her  a  little  frem  the  ground  : 
upon  which  the  other  laid  hold  of  her  delicate  limbs  with  his 
rough  hands,  adjusted  her  on  the  back  of  his  coadjutor,  and 
placed  her  in  the  properest  posture  for  receiving  the  punish¬ 
ment.  He  then  retreated  a  few  steps,  measuring  the  proper 
distance  with  a  steady  eye,  and  leaping  backwards,  gave  a  stroke 
w  ith  the  whip,  so  as  to  carry  away  a  slip  of  skin  from  the  neck 
to  the  bottom  of  her  back  ;  then  striking  bis  feet  against  the 
ground,  he  made  a  second  blow  parallel  to  the  former,  and  in  a 
tew  minutes  all  the  skin  of  the  back  was  cut  away  in  small  slips, 
most  of  which  remained  hanging  to  her  chemise  :  her  tongue  was 
cut  out  immediately  after,  and  she  was  banished  to  Siberia. 

THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER. 

The  present  emperor  Alexander  is  about  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  his  face  is  full,  very  fair,  and  his  complexion  pale  ;  his  eyes 
blue,  and  expressive  of  that  beneficent  mildness  which  is  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  his  character.  His  person  is  tall,  lusty. 
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and  well  proportioned  ;  l>t*t,  being  a  little  deaf,  to  facilitate  bis 
hearing,  he  stoops  :  his  deportment  is  condescending,  yet  digni¬ 
fied.  In  the  discharge  of  his  august  duties  he  displays  great  ac¬ 
tivity  and  acuteness,  but  without  shew  and  bustle  :  the  leading 
features  of  his  mind  are  sound  discretion  and  humanity,  qualities 
which  cannot  fail  to  render  an  empire  flourishing  and  a  people 
happy  !  He  is  so  much  an  enemy  to  parade,  that  he  is  frequently 
seen  wrapped  up  in  his  regimental  cloak,  riding  about  the  capital 
alone,  upon  a  little  common  droshka  :  in  this  manner  he  has 
been  known  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  It  is  his  wish, 
if  he  should  be  recognized  in  this  state  of  privacy,  that  no  one 
will  take  off  their  hats  ;  but  the  graciousness  of  his  desire  only 
puts  the  heart  in  the  hand  as  it  uncovers  the  head.  1  have  many 
times  seen  him  in  a  chariot,  perfectly  plain,  of  a  dark  olive,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  driven  by  a  bearded  coachman,  a  common  little 
postilion,  and  attended  by  a  single  footman.  Soldiers  are  always 
upon  the  look  out  for  him,  to  give  timely  notice  to  the  guard  of 
his  approach;  without  this  precaution  it  would  be  impossible, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  carriages  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  resi¬ 
dence,  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  The  emperor 
is  very  much  attached  to  the  English,  numbers  of  whom  have 
settled  in  the  empire,  and  have  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
government,  a  sort  of  colony.  The  emperor  has  often  been 
heard  to  say  that, “  The  man  within  whose  reach  heaven  has  placed 
the  greatest  materials  for  making  life  happy,  w'as,  in  his  opinion, 
an  j English  country  gentleman 

Although  the  emperor  has  never  visited  England,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  its  character  and  manners,  as  he  is  with  its 
language.  A  very  amiable  and  respectable  English  gentleman,  Mr, 
G.  of  the  treasury,  was,  by  the  wish  of  Catherine,  brought  up 
with  him,  and  was  the  playmate  and  associate  of  his  early  years. 
The  incidents  of  boyish  days,  so  dear  to  every  feeling  and  gene¬ 
rous  mind,  left  their  accustomed  impressions  upon  the  heart  of 
Alexander;  and  though  time  placed  him  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  his  early  companion,  he  has  never  ceased  to  honour 
him  with  themost gracious  regard;  in  the  display  of  which, he  ex¬ 
hibited  the  emperor  only  in  the  munificentproofsof  his  friendship. 

I  heard  another  instance  of  the  strong  partiality  of  Alexander  for 
Eugland.  When  an  English  gentleman,  who,  a  short  time  be^ 
fore  the  death  of  Paul,  had  frequently  played  duets  upon  the  flute 
with  the  Grand  Duke,  was  preparing  to  quit  the  empire  for  his 
own  country,  inconsequence  of  the  sudden  antipathy  which  the 
former  had  taken  to  our  countrymen;  after  the  close  of  the  last 
piece  they  ever  performed  together,  Alexander  thus-  feelingly 
apostrophized  the  flute  of  his  friendly  musician,  as  he  held  it  in 
his  hand :  i(  Afclieii,  sweet  instrument!  you  have  charmed  away 
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many  an  hour  of  care  ;  often  and  deeply  shall  I  regret  the  absence 
of  your  enchanting  sounds ;  but  you  are  going  to  breathe  them  in 
the  best  and  happiest  country  in  the  world.”  These  are  tri¬ 
fling  anecdotes  to  record,  but  they  conduct  the  reader  to  the 
heart. 

a  Man  is  most  natTal  in  little  things/’ 

How  much,  and  how  justly,  the  emperor  is  beloved  by  his 
people,  will  occasionally  appear  as  1  proceed.  The  Russians, 
who  have  had  so  many  foreign  princes  to  govern  them,  behold 
with  enthusiastic  fondness  an  emperor  born  in  Russia.  The  face 
of  the  reigning  empress  is  very  sweet  and  expressive ;  her  per¬ 
son  is  slight,  but  very  elegant,  and  of  the  usual  height  of  her 
sex;  she  is  remarkably  amiable,  and  diffident,  even  to  shyness. 
Her  mind  is  highly  cultivated,  and  her  manners  soft,  graci¬ 
ous,  and  fascinating.  Her  sister,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  if 
there  be  any  fidelity  in  the  chisel  of  Sergei!,  must  be  a  model  of 
female  beauty.  The  emperor  and  empress  have  no  family. 
They  were  united  at  an  extraordinary  early  age,  from  a  wish  of 
Catherine  to  contemplate  as  many  of  her  posterity,  who  were 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  as  she  could  before  she  died. 
The  two  grand  duchessess,  who  are  grown  up,  do  honour  to 
the  care  of  their  imperial  mother,  and  excite  the  attachment  and 
admiration  of  all  who  approach  them.  The  youngest  of  the 
two  was  married  to  the-  prince  of  Saxe  Weimar,  during  my  stay 
in  Petersburgh. 

SINGULAR  PENANCE. 

In  one  of  the  churches,  savs  our  author,  I  saw  a  w  oman  doin<r 
penance  for  the  following  crime: — She  had  not  long, been  mar¬ 
ried  before  she  polluted  the  bed  of  her  husband,  whom  she  used 
to  keep  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  intoxication.  One  day, 
whilst  she  was  indulging  herself  in  her  adulterous  attachment, 
her  husband  unexpectedly  appeared  perfectly  sober ;  stung  with 
jealousy  by  what  he  saw,  he  sprang  upon  his  guilty  rival,  and 
with  a  knife  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  laws  of  England 
would  have  protected  the  miserable  man,  but  by  those  of  Rus¬ 
sia  he  was  knouted  and  sent  to  Siberia;  and  his  wife,  who  was 
the  authoress  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  w  as  ordered  by  her  priest 
to  prostrate  herself  six  hundred  times  a  day  for  two  years,  before 
the  Virgin.  Her  conscience  and  her  bigotry  enforced  punctual 
observance  of  the  prescribed  mortifications.  By  the  Russian 
law's,  if  the  husband  is  of  a  tyrannical  and  violent  temper,  a 
.woman  may  commit  adultery  with  impunity. 
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RUSSIAN  HOSPITALITY. 

The  dinners  of  the  Russians  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  England  and  Denmark,  except  perhaps  in  the  abundance 
of  the  dishes.  The  hospitality  of  this  place,  says  Mr.  Carr,  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed :  when  a  stranger  is  introduced,  the  family 
mention  the  days  of  the  week  when  they  receive  their  friends, 
and  expect  that  he  will  include  himself  in  the  number:  the  invi¬ 
tation  is  frank  and  cordial ,  and  is  seldom  repeated,  where  it  is 
understood  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  The  frippery  and  for¬ 
mality  of  forced,  and  frequently  treacherous  ceremony,  is  not 
known  here. 

MAGNIFICENCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  NOBILITY. 

The  princely  migniticence  in  which  some  of  the  Russian  nobi¬ 
lity  live  is  prodigious.  Having  occasion  one  day  to  find  out  a 
person  who  occupied  a  suit  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  great  town 
hotels  of  count  Shermhoff,  the  Russian  duke  of  Bedford,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  enormous  pile,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  respectable  families  reside;  and  the  rent  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  rubles,  is  applied  by  its  munificent  lord  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Exclusive  of  another  superb  mansion  in  the 
city,  which  he  inhabits,  the  count  has  a  town  on  the  road  to 
Moscow  called  Paulova,  containing  about  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  houses,  and  five  churches  :  this  place  is  the  Birmingham  of 
Russia,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  his  slaves,  who  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
tliis  place,  he  has  a  palace  rivalling  Versailles  in  extent  and  splen¬ 
dour.  Many  of  his  slaves,  all  of  whom  adore  him,  have  realized 
vast  fortunes,  and  display  at  their  tables  sumptuous  services  of 
plate,  every  costly  luxury,  and  have  foreign  masters  to  teach 
their  children.  Though  rolling  -in  unwieldy  revenues,  the  count 
is  frequently  embarrassed,  from  his  princely  munificence  :  yet  he 
never  replenishes  his  exhausted  treasury,  by  exercising  the  sove¬ 
reign  right  which  he  has  to  raise  the  capitation-tax  of  his  peasantry  . 
What  additional  blessings  might  not  such  a  nobleman  bestow  upon 
his  country,  by  converting  bis  vassals  into  tenants : — how  great 
and  immediate  would  be  the  influence  and  example  of  a  spirit  so 
liberal  ! — with  what  power  has  fortune  invested  him  to  accelerate 

the  civilization  of  his  country  !  One  of  the  count's  slaves  advertised. 

*  ■  • 

during  my  stay  in  Petersburg,  for  a  family  preceptor,  with  an 
offer  of  two  thousand  rubles  per  annum,  and  six  rubles  per  day 
for  his  table,  and  a  cook  l  The  count  was  under  severe  domestic 
affliction  at  this  time,  having  just  lost  his  amiable  lady,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  slaves  :  she  left  behind  her  a  little  son 
to  console  him,  whom  the  emperor  elevated  to  the  rank  of  nobi* 
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lity  ;  a  measure  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  his 
mixed  birth,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  father’s  wealth 
and  honours.  Prince  Shermboff,  who  is  the  lord  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  slaves,  lost  eighty  thousand  rubles 
one  night  at  the  gaming-table  :  not  having  so  much  money  at 
immediate  command,  he  offered  to  transfer  to  the  winner  an  estate 
of  slaves  of  that  value  ;  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  vassals  heard 
of  the  intended  assignment,  dreading  to  have  another  master,  they 
immediately  raised  the  money  amongst  them,  and  sent  it  to  their 
lord.  Many  of  the  nobles  have  three  hundred  servants  ;  and  onp 
of  that, order,  it  is  reported,  bad  thirteen  thousand  in  constant  at¬ 
tendance. 

The  manners  of  the  Russian  nobility  very  much  partake  of  the 
manners  of  the  old  school  of  France,  end,  in  complimentary  pro¬ 
fession,  perhaps  a  little  exceed  it.  They  are  acute  observers  of 
human  nature :  and  knowing  that  their  urbanity,  on  account  of 
their  polar  situation,  is  generally  suspected,  they  are  even  anxious 
to  make  a  profuse  display  of  it.  They  are  remarkably  hospitable, 
and  very  attentive  to  strangers.  Connubial  happiness  amongst 
the  higher  orders  seldom  endures  eleven  months  after  the  honey¬ 
moon,  when  the  parties  generally  kiss,  pout,  part,  and  afterwards 
&re  happy.  Divorce  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Russia. 
The  road  to  Moscow  frequently  exhibits  a  singular  spectacle  of 
lords  and  their  ladies,  taking  a  half  yearly  glance  at  each  other  as 
they  meet,  in  exchanging  their  residences  in  the  two  cities,  for 
their  mutual  accommodation  and  amusement:  this  is  the  nearest 
point  of  contact.  The  education  of  the  young  nobility  very  fre¬ 
quently  suffers  from  the  free  and  unguarded  manner  with  which 
they  receive  every  needy  adventurer  in  the  capacity  of  domestic 
tutor,  particularly  if  he  be  an  Englishman  :  English  taylors,  and 
servants  out  of  livery,  and  travelling  valets,  frequently  become  the 
preceptors  and  governors  of  children.  A  fellow  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  said  one  day  :  “  In  summer  I  be  clerk  to  a  butcher  at  Cron- 
stadt,  and  in  winter  I  teaches  English  to  the  Russian  nobility's 
children.”  I  knew  a  lady  whose  valet  left  her  at  Petersburg,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  appointed  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  children  of  a  Russian  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  with 
one  thousand  rubles  per  annum,  a  table,  and  two  slaves.  The 
Russian  nobility  are  in  general  very  extravagant,  and  consequently 
frequently  embarrassed :  their  bills  are  often  at  a  discount  of 
sixty,  and  even  seventy  pounds  per  cent. 

RUSSIAN  THEATRICALS. 

Son  after  our  arrival,  we  visited  the  grand  imperial  theatre,  or 
opera-house,  called  the  Stone-Theatre,  which  stands  in  a  large 
open  place,  nearly  in  front  of  the  marine  garrison,  formerly  the 
Uew  goal,  and  the  Nicolia  canal.  At  four  angles,  in  this  spacious 
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Urea,  are  four  pavillions  of  iron,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same 
metal,  resting  upon  a  circular  basement  of  granite,  within  which, 
in  winter,  large  hr  fires  are  constructed,  the  wind  being  kept  off 
by  vast  circular  movable  shutters  of  iron,  fot  wanning  and  screen¬ 
ing  the  servants  of  those  who  visit  the  theatre  in  the  winter. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  these  sheds,  many  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  were  frozen  to  death.  The  government,  attentive  to  the 
lives  of  the  people,  has  interdicted  performances  at  the  opera, 
when  the  frost  is  unusually  severe.  The  front  is  a  noble  portico, 
supported  by  Doric  pillars ;  the  interior  is  about  the  size  of 
Covent-Garden,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  splendidly  but  rather 
heavily  decorated.  The  lower  tier  of  boxes  project  from  the 
sides,  at  the  back  of  which  are  pilasters,  adorned  with  appro¬ 
priate  decorations,  richly  gilded,  above  which  are  three  rows  of 
boxes,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  each  of  which,  as  well  as 
those  below,  contain  nine  persons.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole 
box  can  be  taken.  It  frequently  happens  that  servants  stand 
behind  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  the  boxes,  during  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  present  a  curious  motlv  appearance.  The  im¬ 
perial  box  is  in  the  center  of  the  first  tier,  projecting  a  little,  is 
small,  and  very  plainly  decorated.  The  pit  has  seven  or  eight 
rows  of  seats  with  backs  to  them,  in  which  a  commodious  por¬ 
tion  of  space  for  each  spectator  is  marked  off  by  little  plates  of 
brass,  numbered  upon  the  top  of  the  back  seat ;  this  part  is 
called  th efauteuils.  Such  is  the  order  observed  here,  and  in 
every  theatre  on  the  continent,  that  however  popular  the  piece,  a 
spectator  may,  during  any  part  of  the  performance,  reach  his  seat, 
in  this  part  of  the  theatre,  without  any  difficulty.  Behind,  but 
not  boarded  off,  is  the  pit  and  the  parterre.  The  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  boxes  and  f ante  nils  are  two  silver  rubles,  little  more 
than  five  shillings.  There  are  no  galleries.  The  massy  giran-i 
doles,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  every  pilaster,  are  never  illumi¬ 
nated  but  when  the  imperial  family  are  present,  on  which  occasion 
only,  a  magnificent  circle  of  large  patent  lamps  is  used,  descending 
from  the  center  of  the  roof ;  at  other  times  its  place  is  supplied 
by  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  when  the  obscurity  which  prevails 
induces  the  ladies  generally  to  appear  in  an  undress.  Although 
this  gloom  before  the  curtain  is  said  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
effect  of  scenery,  yet  the  eye  is  saddened,  as  it  runs  its  circuit  in 
vain  for  forms  adorned  with  graceful  drapery,  the  glittering 
gem,  the  nodding  plume,  and  looks  of  adorned  beauty,  that 
give  fresh  brilliance  to  the  day  galaxy  of  light.  This 
theatre  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  doors  and  pas¬ 
sages,  reservoirs  of  water,  aud  an  engine  in  case  of  fire,  and  with 
concealed  hues  and  stoves,  to  give  it  summer  warmth  in  winter 
It  is  always  strongly  guarded  by  a  detachment  from  the  guards. 
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as  well  as  by  the  police  officers,  who  preserve  the  most  admi¬ 
rable  order  among  the  carriages  and  servants.  It  is  not  an  mi- 
gratifying  sight,  after  the  opera,  to  pause  at  the  doors,  and  see 
with  what  uncommon  skill  and  velocity  the  carriages,  each  drawn 
by  four  horses,  drive  up  to  the  grand  entrance  under  the  portico, 
receive  their  company,  and  gallop  oft'  at  full  speed  ;  pockets  are 
very  rarely  picked,  and  accidents  seldom  happen. 

(3 wing  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  decorations,  and  the  spaci¬ 
ous  arrangement  of  the  boxes,  I  should  not  think  the  theatre 
could  contain  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons.  Its  receipts 
have  never  yet  exceeded  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
rubles,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  How  different  from 
a  London  theatre,  which,  on  a  crowded  night,  when  a  Siddons 
or  a  Litchfield  delight  their  audience,  is  lined  with  faces,  and  the 
very  walls  appear  to  breathe  ! 

The  first  opera  I  saw  was  Blue  Beard,  performed  by  Italian 
performers,  the  subject  of  which  varied  but  little  from  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  it  in  England,  except  that  the  last  wife  of  Blue 
Beard  has  a  lover,  who  in  the  concluding  act  lays  the  sanguinary 
tyrant  breathless  with  his  sword.  The  catastrophe  was  finely 
worked  up,  and  drew  from  the  Russians  successions  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  acclamation.  Do  these  sentiments  of  tenderness,  these 
noble  notions  of  retributive  justice,  denote  an  immutable  bar¬ 
barism  ?  The  processions  were  in  the  first  style  of  magnificence, 
the  dresses  and  ornaments  were  very  costly,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  introduce,  on  these  occasions,  one  thousand  men,  selected 
from  the  guards  for  the  expression  of  their  faces  and  symmetry 
of  their  ^figures,  to  swell  the  scene  of  pomp.  The  orchestra 
was  very  full,  and  combined  the  first-rate  powers  of  music.  The 
scenes  were  handsome  and  well  managed.  A  room  was  formed 
of  entire  sides,  and  well  furnished  ;  and  a  garden  was  displayed 
with  all  its  characteristics.  The  Emperor  contributes  very  mu¬ 
nificently  to  the  support  of  this  theatre  ;  and  as  all  the  machinists 
and  workmen  are  his  slaves,  they  are  all  under  admirable  disci¬ 
pline.  The  introduction  of  a  tree  into  a  study,  or  fringing  the  top 
of  a  forest  with  a  rich  ceiling,  scenic  blunders  which  frequently 
occur  on  the  English  stage,  would  hazard  the  backs  of  the  Russian 
scence  shifters.  This  theatre  has  a  very  beautiful  set  of  scenes, 
which  is  never  displayed  but  on  nights  when  the  Imperial  family 
honour  it  with  their  presence.  The  silence  and  decorum  of  the 
audience  cannot  but  impress  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  boisterous  clamours  of  an  English  audience.  The 
curtain  ascends  at  six  o’clock  precisely.  JNTo  after-piece,  as  with 
us,  only  now  and  then  a  ballet,  succeeds  the  opera,  which  is 
generally  concluded  by  nine  o’clock,  when  the  company  go  to 
the  summer  gardens,  drive  about  the  city,  or  proceed  to  card 
and  supper  parties. 
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*  The  Russian  noblemen  are  fond  of  the  drama;  almost  every 
country  mansion  has  a  private  theatre.  Those  of  the  nobility, 
who,  from  disgust  to  the  court,  or  some  other  cause,  confine 
their  residence  to  Moscow  and  the  adjacent  country,  live  in  the 
voluptuous  magnificence  of  eastern  satraps:  after  dinner  they 
frequently  retire  to  a  vast  rotunda,  and  sip  their  coffee,  during  a 
battle  of  dogs,  wild  bears,  and  wolves ;  from  thence  they  go  to 
their  private  theatres,  where  great  dramatic  skill  is  frequently 
displayed  by  their  slaves,  who  perform,  and  who  also  furnish  the 
orchestra.  These  people  are  tutored  by  French  players,  who 
are  very  liberally  paid  by  their  employers. 

MURDER  OF  THE  EMPEROR  PAUL. 

It  is  with  deep  regret,  says  Mr.  Carr,  that  I  approach  the  de¬ 
licate  and  awful  subject  of  this  chapter.  Humanity  would  gladly 
cover  it  with  the  pall  of  oblivion;  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
an  unhappy  monarch,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  august  family  of 
Russia,  demand  a  candid  though  careful  developement  of  the 
events  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  last  emperor.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  source  of  my  information  is  from  one  who  beheld  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  [  am  about  to  relate,  whom  I  can  neither  name 
nor  doubt.  The  causes  that  first  created  those  well-known 
prejudices  which  Catherine  II.  cherished  against  her  son,  have 
perished  with  her;  but  all  the  world  knows,  that,  during  the 
many  years  which  rolled  away  between  the  grand  duke’s  arrival 
at  the  age  of  maturity  and  bis  elevation  to  the  throne,  his  august 
mother  never  admitted  him  to  any  participation  of  power,  but 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  and  mortifying  separation 
from  the  court,  and  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire.  Although  Paul,  by  his  birth,  was  generalissimo  of  the 
armies,  he  never  was  permitted  to  head  a  regiment;  and  although, 
by  the  same  right,  grand  admiral  of  the  Baltic,  lie  was  interdicted 
from  even  visiting  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt.  To  these  painful  pri¬ 
vations  may  be  added,  that  when  he  was  recommended,  that  is 
ordered ,  to  travel,  during  his  absence  Catherine  seized  and  sent 
to  Siberia  one  of  his  most  cherished  friends,  because  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  informed  her  son  of  some  inconsiderable 
state  affair.  Thus  Paul  beheld  himself  not  only  severed  from 
the  being  who  gave  him  birth,  but  from  all  the  ordinary  felicities 
of  life.  The  pressure  of  his  hand  excited  suspicion;  peril  was 
in  his  attachment,  and  in  his  confidence  guilt  and  treason.  He 
could  not  have  a  friend,  without  furnishing  a  victim. 

A  gentleman  nearly  connected  with  me,  now  no  more,  a  man 
of  talent  and  acute  observation  and  veracity,  had  several  years 
since  the  honour  of  spending  a  short  period  at  the  little  secluded 
court  of  Gatchina,  upon  which,  as  the  dazzling  beams  of  imperial 
carr’s]  r 
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favour  never  shone,  the  observer  was  left  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  shade,  to  make  a  more  calm,  steady,  and  undiverted  survey. 
At  this  time,  Paul  displayed  a  mind  very  elegantly  inclined,  and 
without  being  brilliant,  highly  cultivated,  accomplished  and  in¬ 
formed,  frank  and  generous,  brave  and  magnanimous,  a  heart 
tender  and  affectionate,  and  a  disposition  very  sweet,  though  most 
acutely  and  poignantly  susceptible  :  his  person  was  not  handsome, 
but  his  eye  was  penetrating,  and  his  manners  such  as  denoted 
the  finished  gentleman.  In  his  youth  he  was  seen  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  dying  Panin,  the  hoary  and  able  minister  of  Catherine, 
and  his  tutor,  kissing  and  bathing  his  hand  with  tears.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  intellectual  vigour,  let  the  elaborate  and  able 
ukase,  by  which  he  settled  the  precedence  and  provision  of  the 
imperial  family,  unquestionably  his  own  unassisted  composition, 
be  referred  to.  He  loved  his  amiable  princess,  and  his  children, 
with  the  most  ardent,  the  most  indulgent  fondness  ;  and  it  was  the 
labour  of  their  love,  as  well  as  of  his  servants,  who  were  devoted¬ 
ly  attached  to  him,  to  requite  his  affections  and  graciousness,  and 
to  endeavour  to  fill  up  with  every  endearing,  every  studied  at¬ 
tention,  the  gloomy  chasm  which  had  been  formed  by  an  un¬ 
natural  and  inexplicable  neglect ;  but  this  chasm  was  a  bottom¬ 
less  abyss,  upon  the  brink  of  which  his  wounded  spirit  was  ever 
wandering !  Paul  possessed  a  high  martial  inclination,  and,  re¬ 
flecting  that,  he  might  one  day  mount  the  throne  of  a  military  em¬ 
pire,  he  made  the  art  of  war  the  principal  object  of  his  studies ; 
but  neither  this  pursuit,  so  copious,  so  interesting,  nor  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  could  expel  from  his  mind 
the  sense  of  his  injuries.  He  beheld  himself,  the  second  person¬ 
age  and  the  destined  ruler  of  the  empire,  postponed  to  the  peri¬ 
odical  favourite  of  his  mother,  the  minister  of  her  unbounded 
voluptuousness,  not  unfrequently  elevated  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Hermitage  from  the  ranks,  with  no  other  pretensions  than 
vigorous  health  and  a  mighty  frame;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bleeding  shade  of  his  father  was  for  ever,  in  his  morbid  ima¬ 
gination,  pointing  to  his  wound,  and  whispering  ravenge.  Thus 
exiled  from  the  heart  of  his  mother,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  should  exclude  her  from  his  own? 

Catherine  more  than  once  observed,  that  her  son  w^ould  not 
long  occupy  the  throne  after  her  decease;  and  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  say,  that  her  alienation  from  him  was  justified  by  the 
events  which  succeeded  her  death.  With  this  prophetic  spirit, 
she  devoted  all  her  care  to  the  education  of  her  grand-sons,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Constantine,  and  exercised  all  the  powers  she  pos¬ 
sessed  towards  the  consummation  of  her  prediction.  She  fore¬ 
told  that  the  flower  which  she  had  planted  would  wither  early: 
she  shook  it  till  every  blossom  fell,  and  shaded  it  so,  that  the 
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dew  of  heaven  should  never  visit  it  more  :  she  pressed  and  pierc¬ 
ed  the  delicate  and  ardent  mind  of  her  son  until  she  subverted 
xt.  Was  it  then  a  proof  of  inspiration,  to  prognosticate  the  bre¬ 
vity  ot  his  reign  over  an  empire,  the  history  of  which  has  too 
often  and  fatally  proved,  that  however  despotic  its  government, 
and  there  is  not  one  under  heaven  more  absolute,  a  cautious  and 
dexterous  cultivation  of  the  interest,  feelings,  prejudices,  and 
affections  of  the  people,  is  inseparable  from  the  safety  of  the 
ruler  ? 

A  short  time  before  her  demise,  Catherine  committed  to 

P - -  Z— — ,  her  last  favourite,  whom  she  highly  esteemed,  a 

declaration  of  her  will,  addressed  to  the  senate,  purporting  that 
Paul  should  be  passed  over  in  the  succession,  and  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  should  mount  the  vacant  throne.  As  soon  as 
the  favourite  was  acquainted  with  the  sudden  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  he  flew  to  Pavlovsk,  about  thirty-five  versts  from  the  capi-r 
fcal,  where  Paul  occasionally  resided,  whom  he  met  on  the  road; 
and,  after  a  short  explanation,  delivered  up  to  him  this  important 
document.  Paul,  charmed  with  his  zeal  and  loyalty,  preserved 
him  in  all  his  honours  and  fortunes,  whilst  a  general  and  rapid 
dispersion,  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  instantaneously  succeeded 
amongst  the  members  of  the  male  seraglio  of  the  Hermitage. 
The  emperor  ascended  the  throne  without  difficulty,  but  a  total 
stranger  to  his  subjects.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  his  reign 
displayed,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  the  native  goodness  of  his 
heart,  under  the  clouds  that  rapidly  began  to  overshadow  it,  in 
an  act  of  piety  towards  his  murdered  father,  whose  remains  he 
removed  from  the  church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  called  the 
monastery ;  and  having  exhibited  them  in  great  funeral  state,  he 
consigned  them  to  the  sepulchre  of  Catherine  II.  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  latter  part  of  this  extraordinary 
transaction  has  often  induced  me  to  think  that  Paul  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  mother  issued  the  order  for  the  assassination  of  his 
father.  At  this  eccentric  solemnity,  he  compelled  Count  Alexey 
Orloff,  and  prince  Baratynski,  under  whose  hands  the  unhappy 
monarch  is  said  to  have  perished,  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
body  as  it  lay  in  state,  and  afterwards  to  fohow  it  to  the  tomb 
as  the  principal  mourners. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  his  mind  began  occasionally  to  dis¬ 
play  the  most  fearful  symptoms  of  distraction;  but  when  his  rea¬ 
son  was  restored,  the  hapless  emperor  never  failed  to  endeavour, 
with  the  most  affecting  sensibility,  to  repair  the  rain  and  havoc 
which  his  delirium  had  occasioned.  The  deposed  Stanislaus, 
the  broken-hearted  king  of  Poland,  partook  alternately  of  his 
beneficence  and  severity  ;  but  with  what  demonstration  of  respect 
and  genuiue  grief  did  the  emperor  attend  the  obsequies  of  this 
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last  of  the  Sarmates .  On  that  gloomy  occasion,  he  commanded 
in  person  the  guards  who  assisted  at  the  funeral ;  and  uncovering 
himself,  with  the  most  affecting  emotions,  saluted  the  coffin  as 
it  passed.  To  the  memory  of  the  hoary  and  heroic  Suvaroff, 
who  tell  a  broken-hearted  victim  to  the  distraction  of  his  im¬ 
perial  master,  in  periods  of  agonized  and  compunctious  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  raised  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze,  in  the  vast  area  behind 
Benskoi’s  palace,  opposite  to  Romantzoff’s  monument ;  and,  on 
the  days  when  he  reviewed  his  troops  there,  he  used  to  order 
them  to  march  by  in  open  order,  and  face  the  statue,  which,  he 
said,  represented  one  of  the  greatest  and  bravest  generals  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  important  service  which  P —  Z —  had 
rendered  him,  the  emperor  could  never  separate  him,  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  from  the  caresses  of  his  motherland  speedily  became 
disgusted  with  him ;  spoke  of  him  with  great  asperity  to  his 
friends,  and  at  length,  converting  the  bounty  of  Catherine  into  a 
robbery,  he  denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to  the  imperial  treasury 
of  half  a  million  of  rubles;  and,  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
allegation,  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sequester  the  vast 
estates  which  belonged  to  him  and  his  two  brothers.  Driven  to 
desperation  by  such  conduct,  one  of  the  sufferers,  the  second  bro¬ 
ther,  one  day  boldly  walked  up  to  the  emperor  upon  the  parade, 
and,  with  manly  eloquence,  represented  the  injustice  of  his  mea¬ 
sures.  Paul  received  him  without  anger,  heard  him  without  in¬ 
terruption,  reflected,  and  restored  the  property:  but  the  original 
disgust  rapidly  returning,  he  ordered  P —  Z —  to  reside  upon  his 
estate,  to  which  he  submitted  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the 
mind  of  the  exile  was  too  ardent  to  endure  seclusion  ;  ambitious, 
bold,  active,  and  enterprizing,  be  determined  upon  releasing  him¬ 
self  from  the  unjust  constraint  imposed  upon  him  by  his  sove¬ 
reign,  the  delirium  of  whose  mind  now  frequently  burst  forth 
with  all  the  fury  and  desolation  of  a  convulsed  volcano.  Messrs* 
Otto,  Sieyes,  and  Talleyrand,  who  at  that  time  formed  a  diplo¬ 
matic  trio,  or  rather  were  spies,  at  the  court  of  Petersburg!!,  with 
the  dexterity  of  talent,  and  the  subtilty  of  Frenchmen,  resolved 
to  turn  the  gathering  storm  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  countrv, 
by  means  which,  extending  beyond  their  calculation  and  their 
wishes,  finally  and  rapidly  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor. 
Bnder  their  tuition,  a  French  actress  was  introduced  on  the 
boards  of  the  French  theatre  at  Petersburgh,  and  placed  in  such 
situations  of  allurement,  that  the  eye  of  the  emperor  could  not 
but  notice  her.  The  ruin  of  domestic  happiness  furnished  these 
politicians  with  the  means  of  their  success.  A  French  actress 
was  destined  to  estrange  the  emperor  from  his  family,  and  to 
create  a  temporary  and  terrible  change  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
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Madame  Chevalier  possessed  that  style  of  face  which,  without 
being  regularly  handsome,  was  more  sweet,  expressive,  and  cap¬ 
tivating,  than  the  exact  symmetry  of  a  finished  beauty.  Her 
person  was  small,  but  delicate,  and  rather  en  bon  point:  her 
manners  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  enchanted  every  one 
who  approached  her.  The  emperor  was  fond  of  music  :  Ma¬ 
dame  Chevalier  excelled  upon  the  harp,  and  sung  to  it  some 
sweet  and  crafty  verses,  composed  by  one  of  her  three  employers, 
and  which  she  herself  had  set  to  music;  the  subject  of  which 
was,  the  martial  skill,  valour,  and  generosity,  of  die  emperor. 
She  had  not  spread  her  witcheries  long,  before  an  evening  was 
appointed  for  a  private  gratification  of  the  musical  taste  and 
passion  of  the  emperor.  This  syren  very  soon  became  the  sole 
idol  of  his  shattered  mind,  which  she  moved  according  to  the 
direction  of  her  secret  principals,  until  the  emperor  withdrew 
himself  from  his  alliance  with  Austria,  recalled  Suvaroff  and  his 
army  covered  with  glory,  crowded  the  roads  to  Siberia  with  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects,  and  filled  with  terror  and  consternation  the  Exchange 
of  the  British  empire.  I  mean  not  to  enumerate  all  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  followed:  they  were  too  signal  not  to  be  widely 
known,  too  recent  not  to  be  well  remembered ;  and,  from  then- 
very  nature,  incontestably  proved  the  aberration  of  those  faculties 
which  could  alone,  by  their  presence,  render  the  emperor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  misery,  dismay,  and  ruin,  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire.  P—  Z —  resolved  upon 
availing  himself  of  the  influence  of  the  fair  favourite,  to  whom 
he  addressed  himself  with  all  the  insinuation  of  person,  manners, 
wit,  and  money:  having  engaged  her  in  his  favour,  he  made  her 
acquainted  with  Count  K— ,  a  man  who,  from  having  been  about 
the  person  of  Paul  in  the  menial  capacity  of  a  valet,  at  last  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  place  in  his  affection,  distinguished  honour,  and 
great  wealth.  The  more  firmly  to  bind  K — -  to  his  interest, 
P —  Z —  feigned  an  honourable  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the 
former,  who  was,  like  all  the  sudden  favourites  of  fortune,  much 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  a  very  distinguished 
family.  Count  K —  and  Madame  Chevalier  conceived  many 
plans  for  prevailing  upon  his  majesty  to  restore  Z. —  to  his  fa¬ 
vour.  At  length,  one  evening,  when  she  had  tranquillized  the 
mind  of  the  emperor,  and  excited  in  him  an  appearance  of 
gaiety  by  the  vivacity  of  her  wit,  and  some  of  her  most  success¬ 
ful  songs,  she  artfully  insinuated  that  P —  Z — -  was  the  most  un¬ 
happy  man  alive  in  being  deprived  of  the  emperor’s  favour,  and 
of  the  power  of  promoting  the  interests  of  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  ever  mounted  the  Czarian  throne,  to  whom  he  was 
most  inviolably  attached.  The  erupt ror  paused,  and  expressed 
some  doubt  of  the.  truth  of  the  statement;  but  upon  her  reus- 
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suring  him  of  its  sincerity,  accompanied  by  some  of  those  lit  tie 
blandishments  which  no  woman  ever  knew  how  to  display  with 
more  finished  address  than  Madame  Chevalier,  Paul  granted  her 
petition  and  recalled  Z —  to  the  residence,  where  he  tiew  with 
the  celerity  of  a  courier,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  bv  whom  he  was  graciously  received,  and  from  whose- 
presence  he  withdrew  to  present  his  fair  advocate  with  the  stipu¬ 
lated  reward,  a  magnificent  aigrette  of  diamonds,  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  rubles.  Whatever  private  pique  Z — -  might  have  che¬ 
rished  against  his  imperial  master,  I  believe  that  it  was  wholly 
lost  in  his  review  of  the  deteriorated  and  dreadful  condition  of 
the  empire,  and  in  those  awful  measures  of  restoration  which 
were  afterwards  resorted  to.  Z —  gradually  and  warily  unfolded 
his  mind  to  K — ,  who  as  cautiously  entered  into  bis  view's,  until 
their  confidence  was  completely  established.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  that  to  save  the  empire,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  emperor  should  be  removed.  They  next  prevailed  upon 
Count  P; — *  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  Count  P — ,  a  very 
young  nobleman,  but  of  considerable  family  interest,  the  son  of 
the  celebrated  general.  Count  P —  P — ,  who  so  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  also  the  prince  Y — , 
and  some  other  persons  of  great  rank  and  consequence.  All  of 
these  noblemen  w  ere  actuated  by  no  other  motive,  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  final  ruin  of  theii*  country,  and  for  this  purpose  they  de¬ 
termined  to  place  in  peril  their  lives  and  their  fortunes. 

In  their  conferences,  which  were  managed  with  admirable 
discretion,  it  was  resolved  that  Paul  should  die;  and,  like  Caesary 
it  was  destined  that  he  should  perish  in  the  ides  of  March,  on 
the  festival  called  Maslaintza. 

The  emperor,  from  an  aversion  he  had  taken  to  those  palaces, 
which  formed  the  favourite  residence  of  Catharine,  resolved 
upon  building  a  palace  for  himself.  The  gorgeous  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Zarsco  Zelo,  and  of  the  winter  palace,  and  all  the  Ori¬ 
ental  voluptuousness  of  the  Hermitage,  were  hateful  to  him; 
indeed,  to  such  an  elevation  had  his  abhoirence  of  these  places 
attained,  that  he  had  determined  to  reduce  them  to  the  dust. 
His  fate,  which  w-as  fast  approaching,  prevented  the  accom-* 
plishment  of  this  irretrievable  act  of  delirium.  The  en> 
peror  and  his  family  resided,  at  the  time  when  the  confederacy 
had  resolved  upon  his  removal,  in  the  newr  palace  of  Saint  Mi¬ 
chael.  It  is  an  enormous  quadrangular  pile,  of  red  Dutch  brick, 
rising  from  a  massy  basement  of  hewn  granite  ;  it  stands  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Summer  Gardens,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  its  Greek 
chapel,  richly  covered  with  ducat  gold,  rising  above  the  trees,  lias 
a  beautiful  appearance. 

As  Paul  was  anxious  to  inhabit  this  palace  as  soon  after  he 
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%vas  crowned  as  possible,  the  masons,  the  carpenters,  and  various 
artificers,  toiled  with  incredible  labour  by  day  and  by  torch-light, 
under  the  sultry  sun  of  the  summer,  and  in  all  the  severity  of  a 
polar  winter,  and  in  three  years  this  enormous  and  magnificent 
fabric  was  completed.  The  whole  is  moated  round,  and  when 
the  stranger  surveys  its  bastions  of  "granite,  and  numerous  draw¬ 
bridges,  he  is  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  last  asylum  of  a  prince  at  war  with  his  subjects.  Those  who 
have  seen  its  massy  walls,  and  the  capaciousness  and  variety  of  its 
chambers,  will  easily  admit  that  an  act  of  violence  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  one  room,  and  not  be  heard  by  those  who  occupy  the 
adjoining  one;  and  that  a  massacre  might  be  perpetrated  at  one 
end,  and  not  known  at  the  other.  Paul  took  possession  of  this 
palace  as  a  place  of  strength,  and  beheld  it  with  rapture,  because 
his  imperial  mother  had  never  even  seen  it.  Whilst  his  family 
were  here,  by  every  act  of  tenderness,  endeavouring  to  soothe 
the  terrible  perturbation  of  his  mind,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  exerted  every  stratagem  to  inflame  and  increase  it. 
These  people  were  constantly  insinuating,  that  every  hand  was 
armed  against  him.  W  ith  this  impression,  which  added  fuel  to 
his  burning  brain,  he  ordered  a  secret  stair-case  to  be  constructed, 
which,  leading  from  his  own  chamber,  passed  under  a  false  stove 
in  the  anti-room,  and  led  by  a  small  door  to  the  terrace. 

it  was  the  custom  of  the  emperor  to  sleep  in  an  outer  apart¬ 
ment  next  to  the  empress’s,  upon  a  sopha,  in  his  regimentals  and 
boots,  whilst  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  various  distances,  in  apartments 
below7  the  story  which  he  occupied.  On  the  tenth  day  of  March, 
O.  S.  1801,  the  day  preceding  the  fatal  night,  whether  Paul’s  ap¬ 
prehension,  or  anonymous  information,  suggested  the  idea,  is  not 
known,  but  conceiving  that  a  storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon  him, 

he  sent  to  Count  P - ,  the  governor  of  the  city,  one  of  the 

noblemen  who  had  resolved  on  his  destruction.  “  I  am  inform¬ 
ed,  P - ,”  said  the  emperor,  “  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 

foot  against  me;  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  precau¬ 
tion  The  Count,  without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  replied, 
“  Sire,  do  not  sutfer  such  apprehensions  to  haunt  your  mind; 
if  there  were  any  combinations  forming  against  your  Majesty’s 
person,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  acquainted  with  it.’  “  Then  1  am 
satisfied,  ’  said  the  emperor,  and  the  governor  withdrew.  Before 
Paul  retired  to  rest,  he  unexpectedly  expressed  the  most  tender 
solicitude  for  the  empress  and  his  children,  kissed  them  with  all 
the  warmth  of  farewell  fondness,  and  remained  with  them  longer 
than  usual ;  and  after  he  vad  visited  the  centinels  at  their  different 
posts,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  had  not  long  remain¬ 
ed,  before,  under  some  colourable  pretext,  that  satisfied  the  men. 
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the  guard  was  changed  by  the  officers  who  had  the  command  for 
the  night,  and  were  engaged  in  the  confederacy.  An  hussar, 
whom  the  emperor  had  particularly  honoured  by  his  notice  and 
attention,  always  at  night  slept  at  his  bed-room  door,  in  the  anti¬ 
room.  It  was  impossible  to  remove  this  faithful  soldier  by  any 
lair  means.  At  this  momentous  period,  silence  reigned  through¬ 
out  the  palace,  except  where  it  was  disturbed  by  the  pacing  of 
the  centmels,  or  at  a  distance  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Neva,  and 
only  a  few  lights  were  to  be  seen  distantly  and  irregularly  gleam¬ 
ing  through  the  windows  of  this  dark  colossal  abode.  In  the 

dead  of  the  night,  Z - and  his  friends,  amounting  to  eight 

or  nine  persons,  passed  the  draw-bridge,  easily  ascended  the 
staircase  which  led  to  Paul’s  chamber,  and  met  with  no  resist¬ 
ance  till  they  reached  the  anti-room,  when  the  faithful  hussar, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  challenged  them,  and  presented  his  fusee  : 
much  as  they  must  have  all  admired  the  brave  fidelity  of  the 
guard,  neither  time  nor  circumstances  would  admit  of  an  act  of 
generosity,  which  might  have  endangered  the  whole  plan  Z  — 
drew  his  sabre  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  Paul,  awakened 
by  the  noise,  sprung  from  his  sopha :  at  this  moment  the  whole 
party  rushed  into  his  room  ;  the  unhappy  sovereign,  anticipating 
their  design,  at  first  endeavoured  to  entrench  himself  in  the  chairs 
-and  tables,  then  recovering,  be  assumed  a  high  tone,  told  them 
they  were  his  prisoners,  and  called  upon  them  to  surrender. 
Finding  that  they  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  and  fiercely  upon 
him,  and  continued  advancing  towards  him,  he  implored  them 
to  spare  his  life,  declared  his  consent  instantly  to  relinquish  the 
sceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  which  they  would  dictate. 
In  his  raving,  he  offered  to  make  them  princes,  and  to  give  them 
estates,  and  titles,  and  orders,  without  end.  They  now  began  to 
press  upon  him,  when  he  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  reach  the 
window  :  in  the  attempt  he  failed,  and  indeed  so  high  was  it 
from  the  ground.,  that  had  he  succeeded,  the  expedient  would 
only  have  put  a  more  instantaneous  period  to  his  misery.  In  the 
effort  he  very  severely  cut  his  hand  with  the  glass  ;  and  as  they 
drew  him  back  he  grasped  a  chair,  with  which  he  felled  one  of 
the  assailants,  and  a  desperate  resistance  took  place.  So  great 
was  die  noise,  that  notwithstanding  the  massy  walls,  and  thick 
double  folding-doors,  which  divided  the  apartments,  the  empress 
was  disturbed,  and  began  to  cry  for  help,  when  a  voice  whispered 
in  her  ear,  and  imperatively  told  her  to  remain  quiet,  otherwise, 
if  she  littered  another  word,  she  should  he  put  to  instant  death. 
Whilst  the  emperor  was  thus  making  a  last  struggle,  the  prince 
Y —  struck  him  on  one  of  his  temples  with  his  fist,  and  laid  him 
upon  the  floor;  Paul,  recovering  from  the  blow,  again  implored 
his  life;  at  this  moment  the  heart  of  P-—  Z —  relenfed,  and  upon. 
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being;  observed  to  tremble  and  hesitate,  a  voutisr  Hanoverian  re- 
solutely  exclaimed,  “  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon  :  if  we  spare 
his  life,  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow’s  sun,  we  shall  be'  his 
victims!’’  Upon  which  he  took  off  his  sash,  turned  it  twice  round 
the  naked  neck  of  the  emperor,  and  giving  one  end  to  Z — ,  and 
holding  the  other  himself,  they  pulled  for  a  considerable  time  with 
all  their  force,  until  their  miserable  sovereign  was  no  more ;  they 
then  retired  from  the  palace  without  the  least  molestation,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  homes.  What  occurred  after  their 
departure  can  be  better  conceived  than  depicted ;  medical  aid 
was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain,  and  upon  the  breathless  body  of  the 
emperor  fell  the  tears  of  his  widowed  empress,  and  children,  and 
domestics ;  nor  was  genuine  grief  ever  more  forcibly  or  feel¬ 
ingly  displayed  than  by  him  on  whose  brow  this  melancholy  event 
had  planted  the  crown.  So  passed  away  this  night  of  horror, 
and  thus  perished  a  prince,  to  whom  nature  was  severely  boun¬ 
tiful.  ddie  acuteness  and  pungency  of  his  feeling  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  happiness :  unnatural  prejudice  pressed  upon  the 
fibre  too  finely  spun,  and  snapped  it. 

The  sun  shone  upon  a  new  order  of  things.  At  seven  o’clock 
the  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  Paul  spread  through  the  capital. 
The  interval  of  time  from  its  first  communication  to  its  diffusion 
over  every  part  of  Petersburg!!,  was  scarcely  perceptible.  At 
the  parade  Alexander  presented  himself  on  horseback,  when  the 
troops,  with  tears  rolling  down  their  rugged  and  sun-browned 
faces,  hailed  him  with  loud  and  cordial  acclamations.  The  young 


emperor  was  overwhelmed,  and  at  the  moment  of  mounting  the 
throne  of  the  most  extensive  empire  under  heaven,  he  was  seen 
to  turn  from  the  grand  and  affecting  spectacle,  and  weep. 

What  followed  is  of  very  subordinate  consideration;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  eagerly  asked,  to  what  extremity  did  the  avenging 
arm  of  justice  pursue  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  ?  Mercy,  the 
brightest  jewel  of  every  crown,  and  a  forlorn  and  melancholy 
conviction,  that  the  reigning  motive  was  the  salvation  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  prevented  her  from  being  vindictive.  Never  upon  the 
theatre  of  life  wras  there  presented  a  scene  of  more  affecting  mag¬ 
nanimity;  decency,  not  revenge,  governed  the  sacrifice.  P —  Z — • 
was  ordered  not  to  approach  the  imperial  residence,  and  the 
governor  of  the  city  was  transferred  to  Riga.  As  soon  as  Ma¬ 
dame  Chevalier  was  informed  of  the  demise  of  her  imperial 
patron,  she  prepared,  under  the  protection  of  her  brother,  a 
dancer,  for  flight,  with  a  booty  of  nearly  a  million  of  rubles.  A 
police  officer  was  sent  to  inspect  and  report  upon  her  property  % 
amongst  a  pile  of  valuable  articles,  he  discovered  a  diamond  cross 
of  no  great  intrinsic  value,  which  had  been  given  by  Peter  I.  to 
a  branch  of  the  imperial  family,  and  on  that  account  much  OS- 
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teemed  :  it  was  to  recover  this  that  the  officer  was  sent,  who  ob¬ 
tained  it,  after  the  most  indecent  and  unprincipled  resistance  on 
her  part.  Passports  were  then  granted  to  Madame  Chevalier 
and  her  brother.  Thus  terminated  this  extraordinary  and  im¬ 
pressive  tragedy. 

THE  PARADE  ON  SUNDAYS. 

Sunday  is  always  at  Petersburgh  a  day  of  great  festivity,  but  it 
only  manifests  itself  after  the  hours  of  devotion.  On  this  day 
the  parade  is  well  worthy  the  traveller’s  notice  :  it  commences 
at  ten  o’clock,  in  that  great  area  which  lies  between  one  side  of 
the  winter  palace  and  the  magnificent  crescent,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  palace  of  Catherine’s  most  cherished  favourite 
Lanskoi ;  the  men  amounted  to  four  thousand,  and  presented  a 
very  noble  and  martial  appearance  :  their  uniform  consisted  of  a 
round  hat,  with  only  a  rim  in  front,  and  green  feather,  a  short 
green  coat,  buttoned  tight  round  the  body,  and  white  duck 
breeches  cut  very  high,  so  that  no  waistcoat  is  necessary.  The 
belly  of  the  soldier  is  tightly  strapped  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  artificial  breadth  to  the  chest.  With  an  exception  to 
the  English  and  consular  guards,  I  never  saw  finer  men  in  my 
life,  nor  greater  neatness  in  dress  and  person.  The  emperor 
came  from  the  palace,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  grey  charger,  at¬ 
tended  by  two  or  three  officers ;  he  wore  an  amazing  large  cocked 
hat,  fastened  under  his  chin  by  a  black  leather  strap,  and  but¬ 
toned  to  prevent  the  wind  from  occasioning  that  accident,  for 
w  hich  a  cruel  disciplinarian  (Frederic  the  Great)  once  severely 
flogged  a  poor  Prussian  soldier.  T  he  rest  of  his  dress  was  a 
short  coat  of  dark  olive-green  colour,  decorated  with  a  small 
star  and  the  cordon  bleu,  white  leather  breeches,  and  high  mili¬ 
tary  boots,  with  very  long  projecting  spurs.  Upon  this  occasion 
there  is  always  a  great  concourse  of  the  commonalty,  and  a 
great  muster  of  officers  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  emperor, 
who  rode  at  an  .easy  canter  down  the  line.  As  he  passed  I  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  each  company  salute  him  w  ith  deep- 
toned  voices,  and  highly  gratified  when  I  w  as  informed  that  the 
salutation  was,  Good  day  to  our  emperor.”  The  words 
seemed  to  bring  down  the  haughty  disdain  of  military  discipline  to 
its  proper  level,  and  to  place  the  hearts  of  the  emperor  and  his 
brave  soldiers  in  contact  w  ith  each  other.  Upon  his  return  he 
1  alighted  and  took  his  station  in  the  centre,  when  the  regiments 
passed  the  emperor,  who  stood  uncovered  all  the  time,  in  open 
order,  the  band  playing,  and  officers  saluting.  As  the  imperial 
colours  passed,  which  time  or  war,  or  both,  had  reduced  to  a 
few  shreds  of  silk,  all  the  officers  and  spectators  bow  ed.  As  the 
last  company  was  marching  off  the  ground,  a  lane  was  formed 
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to  the  palace  through  the  people,  who  gazed  upon  their  young 
-emperor  with  enthusiastic  delight.  The  whole  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle,  for  which  by  the  bye  I  had  nearly  paid 
rather  dearly.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  [  was  far  removed  from 
the  nimble-fingered  disciples  of  London,  or  what  is  more  likely, 
not  thinking  about  the  matter,  I  carelessly  carried  my  pocket- 
book  to  the  parade  :  a  common  Russian  had  for  some  time,  it 
appeared,  watched  me  with  a  cat-hke  eye,  and  at  the  moment  the 
emperor  passed  me,  he  affected  to  relieve  me  from  the  pressure 
of  the  mob,  and  at  the  same  time  realty  endeavoured  to  relieve 
me  of  my  letter  of  credit,  some  ruble  notes,  and  many  of  the  me¬ 
morandums  from  which  I  am  now  writing.  A  German  valet, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  instantly  seized  him 
by  the  throat  ere  his  hand  could  leave  my  pocket,  when  he  as 
speedily  relinquished  his  prey. 


MANSLAUGHTER. 

The  Russian  is  not  naturally  addicted  to  thieving :  he  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen  in  hostility  to  life,  in  order  to  obtain  the  felonious 
possession  of  another  man’s  property.  A  rare  instance  of  what 
however  may  be  committed  in  an  ebullition  of  passion,  occurred 
at  the  preceding  parade.  An  officer,  in  consequence  of  very 
improper  behaviour,  was  put  under  arrest;  in  the  bitterness  of 
wounded  pride,  he  slew  the  centinel  who  was  placed  at  his 
-chamber  door:  the  emperor,  instead  of  dooming  him  to  death, 
ordered  him  to  receive  twenty-five  strokes  of  the  knout,  to  be 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  vor,  or  rogue,  and  to  be  sent  to 
/Siberia.. 

PUGILISM. 

As  I  was  quitting  the  throng,  two  fellows,  somewhat  tipsy, 
began  to  quarrel;  and,  after  abusing  each  other  very  violently 
as  they  walked  along,  they  at  last  proceeded  to  blows.  No  pugi¬ 
listic  science  was  displayed  :  they  fought  with  the  hand  expanded 
as  awkwardly  as  women  play  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  ;  no 
desperate  contusion  ensued.  A  police  officer  soon  appeared, 
and,  taking  out  a  cord  frnm  his  pocket,  tied  the  combatants 
back  to  back,  and  placing  them  upon  a  droshka,  gallopped  them 
off  to  the  nearest  sieja. 

‘  '  ii  v 

CHARACTER  OF  DIL  GUTHRIE. 

I  found  the  doctor,  says  Mr.  Carr,  protected,  by  his  philoso¬ 
phical  knowledge,  from  one  of  the  most  sultry  days  I  ever  expe¬ 
rienced.  He  was  in  a  little  study  built  of  wood,  raised  upon 
piles  in  a  little  meadow.  Instead  of  his  summer  windows  being 
open  to  admit  the  air,  they  were  all  closed  and  fastened  without; 
bis  servant  occasionally  moistened  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that 
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were  suspended  over  the  building,  with  water  from  a  garden-5 
engine;  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  admission  of 
the  dies,  the  entrance  was  through  an  outer  door,  and  an  inner 
one  of  gauze,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  tub  filled 
with  ice  ;  by  these  means  the  doctor,  whilst  every  other  person 
was  languishing  and  panting  with  heat,  enjoyed  a  cool  and  de¬ 
lightful  atmosphere.  His  collection  of  Siberian  minerals, 
gems,  and  precious  stones  (amongst  which  is  a  beautiful  rib¬ 
band  agate)  from  various  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
a  variety  of  marine  fowls  from  the  Russian  Archipelago,  are 
very  curious  and  interesting.  I  here  saw  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  encoustic,  or  wax-painting,  the  art  of  which  was  discovered 
a  few  years  since  in  Herculaneum,  by  a  soldier  accidentally 
holding  a  flambeau  to  an  apparently  naked  wall,  when  the 
action  of  the  heat  created,  to  his  astonishment,  a  beautiful 
landscape,  by  reviving  the  encoustic  colour  in  which  it  had 
been  painted.  The  doctor  also  obligingly  shewed  me  an 
opera  which  was  composed  by  the  late  empress,  in  which, 
with  great  poetical  spirit  and  genius,  she  has  described  th6 
founding  of  Moscow,  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  words  of  many  of  the  songs  were  adapted  to  old 
Russ  tunes,  and  others  were  set  to  music  by  Sarti.  Of  this  Im¬ 
perial  production  only  four  copies  were  ever  printed ;  as  soon 
as  they  were  struck  off,  the  press,  the  types  of  which  were  made 
at  Paris,  was  broken.  Independent  of  his  merited  reputa¬ 
tion,  the  doctor  has  two  other  reasons  sufficient  to  make  any 
philosopher  proud  and  happy :  he  is  the  father  of  two  lovely 
daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  lady  Gascoigne,  who,  to  the  charms 
of  youth  and  beauty,  unites  the  most  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  captivating  manners.  So  high  was  report  in 
her  favour,  and  so  little  can  she  be  known  with  impunity,  that  I 
felt  a  sullen  satisfaction  in  learning  that  she'  was  upon  a  visit  to 
her  friends  in  Scotland  whilst  I  was  at  Petersburg!] ;  the  Qther 
daughter  is  a  lovely  girl,  pursuing  her  studies  in  the  Convent  des 
Demoiselles.  On  account  of  hi3  long  and  faithful  services,  the 
Doctor  was  ennobled  by  Paul,  who  always  retained  a  great  par¬ 
tiality  for  him,  even  during  the  temporary  disgust  which  he  felt 
against  his  countrymen  :  he  is  honoured  with  a  hat  and  feathers, 
and  the  rank  of  a  general.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  in  a  military  government  like  Russia,  military  rank  pre¬ 
cedes  every  other. 


TAURIDAN  PALACE. 

From  Doctor  Guthrie’s  cool  philosophic  shade,  we  proceeded 
to  the  Taurida  palace,  built  by  Catherine  II.  and  given  by  her  to 
her  distinguished  favourite  prince  Potemkin,  upon  whom  she  k- 
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vished  unprecedented  dignities  and  treasure.  She  bestowed  upon 
him  the  name  of  the  Taurian,  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  the 
Crimea,  and  called  this  building  after  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  prince,  the  empress  purchased  it  of  his  family  for  an  immense 
sum.  The  grand  front  of  this  building,  which  is  of  brick,  stuc¬ 
coed  white,  is  towards  the  street  leading  to  the  Convent  des 
Demoiselles,  in  the  east  end  of  the  city,  consisting  of  a  centre, 
adorned  with  a  portico  supported  by  columns,  and  a  large  cu¬ 
pola  of  copper  painted  green,  and  extensive  wings.  A  variety  of 
out-offices,  Orangeries,  and  hot-houses,  reach  from  the  left  wing 
to  a  prodigious  distance  :  in  the  front  is  a  court-yard,  divided 
from  the  street  by  a  handsome  railing.  The  exterior  of  this 
building  is  very  extensive,  but  low ;  and  although  it  has  a  princely 
appearance,  does  not  excite  the  astonishment  a  stranger  feels  in 
entering  it.  Through  the  civility  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Gould, 
the  emperor’s  gardener,  who  enjoys  a  munificent  salary,  and  a 
handsome  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  gardens,  I  was  fre¬ 
quently  enabled  to  visit  this  delightful  place.  The  kitchen,  fruit, 
and  pleasure  gardens,  and  hot-houses,  occupy  a  vast  space  of 
ground,  which  are  watered  by  several  canals  ;  over  one  of  them 
is  thrown  the  celebrated  model  of  a  flying  covered  bridge  of  one 
arch,  which  an  obscure  illiterate  Russian  constructed,  for  the 
purpose  of  embracing  the  two  sides  of  the  Neva,  opposite  to 
the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great :  it  is  about  seventy  feet  long,  and 
is  a  wonderful  display  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  very  elegantly  disposed,  and,  as  we 
passed  the  little  green  palisade  which  separates  them  from  the 
kitchen  garden,  we  contemplated,  with  pleasure,  the  favourite 
seat  of  Catherine  the  Great  that  here  presented  itself :  it  was  a 
long,  tasteful  garden  sopha  of  iron,  interlaced,  painted  green, 
and  stood  under  the  branches  of  an  oak.  Here  she  used  to  take 
fier  coffee ;  and,  upon  this  very  seat,  she  gave  private  and  un¬ 
restrained  audience  to  the  late  King  of  Sweden.  I  am  enabled, 
from  indubitable  authority,  to  state,  that  the  age  of  Catherine 
when  she  expired,  was  seventy-five,  although  three  years  are  taken 
from  it  in  the  calendar. 

HALL  OF  THE  TAURIDA  PALACE,  AND  MR.  FOx’s  BUST. 

The  first  room  we  entered  from  the  garden,  was  the  celebra¬ 
ted  hall  in  which  Prince  Potemkin  gave  the  most  gorgeous  and 
costly  entertainment  ever  recorded  since  the  days  of  Roman  vo¬ 
luptuousness  :  I  am  not  able  to  communicate  to  my  readers  the 
ideas  which  this  enormous  room  excited.  If  a  pagan  were  to 
be  transported  into  it  in  his  sleep,  when  he  awoke  he  could  not 
fail  thinking  that  lie  had  undergone  an  apotheosis,  and  had  been 
conducted  to  the  banqueting-room  of  Jupitet.  It  was  built 
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after  the  unassisted  design  of  Potemkin,  and  unites  to  a  sub* 
lime  conception,  all  the  graces  of  finished  taste.  This  prodi¬ 
gious  room  is  supported  by  double  rows  of  colossal  Doric  pillars, 
opening  on  one  side  into  a  vast  pavilion,  composing  the  winter- 
garden,  which  1  saw  prepared  for  the  Emperor,  who  resides 
here  for  a  short  time  every  year,  just  before  I  left  Petersburg. 
This  garden  is  very  extensive :  the  trees,  chiefly  orango,  of  an 
enormous  size,  are  sunk  in  the  earth  in  their  tubs,  and  are  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  fine  mould  :  the  walks  are  gravelled,  wind  and 
undulate  in  a  very  delightful  manner,  are  neatly  turfed,  and  lined 
with  roses  and  other  flowers  :  the  whole  of  the  pavilion  is  lighted 
by  lofty  windows:  from  the  ceiling  depend  several  magnificent 
lustres  of  the  richest  cut  glass. 

Here,  whilst  the  polar  w  inter  is  raging  without,  covering  the 
world  in  white,  and  hardening  the  earth  to  marble;  when  water 
tossed  in  the  airdrops  down  in  ice  ;  may  be  seen  the  foliage,  and 
inhaled  the  fragrance,  of  an  Arabian  grove,  in  the  soft  and  be¬ 
nign  climate  of  an  Italian  spring.  The  novelty  and  voluptuous 
luxuriance  of  this  green  refreshing  spectacle,  seen  through  a 
colonnade  of  massy  white  pillars,  and  reduplicated  by  vast 
mirrors,  is  matchless.  Between  the  columns,  now  no  longer  in- 
cumbered  with  boxes  for  spectators  as  they  formerly  were,  are' 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  statues  and  colossal  casts:  the  two 
celebrated  vases  of  Carrara  marble,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  room  leading  to  the  winter  garden. 
The  Dying  Gladiator,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  a  recumbent  Herma¬ 
phrodite,  and  many  other  exquisite  productions  of  the  chisel, 
afford  ample  gratification  to  the  man  of  taste.  Amongst  the 
busts,  is  that  of  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  by 
JNoiiekeus;  an  admirable  likeness  of  that  distinguished  orator. 
Paul,  during  his  temporary  aversion  to  the  English,  ordered  this 
bust  into  the  cellar  \  whether  he  intended  that  his  spleen  should 
carry  the  marks  of  some  humour,  I  know  not.  His  august 
successor  removed  it  from  the  region  of  the  Tuscan  juice,  and 
the  depths  of  darkness,  and  ordered  it  to  occupy  its  present  sta¬ 
tion,  where,  by  the  side  of  Grecian  and  Roman  virtue  the  sun  of 
'heaven  shines  full  upon  it.  Opposite  to  the  winter-garden  is  a 
beautiful  saloon,  divided  from  the  hall  only  by  the  colonnade, 
which  is  filled  w  ith  rare  antiques,  principally  busts.  During 
the  darkened  hours  of  Paul,  he  converted  this  palace  into  a 
garrison;  and  the  hall,  pavilion,  and  saloon,  into  a  riding  school 
for  his  troops.  > 

The  rest  of  the  rooms  w  hich  are  upon  the  ground  floor,  have 
been  elegantly  but  very  simply  fitted  up  by  the  present  Emperor, 
and  all  their  gorgeous  hangings,  furniture,  and  decorarions,  have 
been  removed  and  deposited  in  magazines.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
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there  is  a  set  of  superb  lustres,  every  drop  of  glass  in  which  may 
be  set  in  motion  by  clock-work,  concealed  in  the  centre,  when 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  little  cascade.  The  theatre,  which 
has  been  much  reduced,  is  still  spacious  and  very  handsome. 

Potemkin’s  grand  festival. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
entertainment  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  as  I  received  it 
from  Mr.  Gould,  who  contributed  his  talents  to  augment  the 
rich  variety  of  that  resplendent  festival: — -Soon  after  Prince  Po¬ 
temkin’s  return  from  the  conquest  of  Grim  Tartary,  under  the 
influence  of  a  gloomy  prepossession  that  it  would  be  the  last 
time  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  pay  due  honour  to 
his  imperial  benefactress,  he  resolved  upon  giving  a  banquet, 
which,  in  modern  Europe  and  Asia,  should  have  no  parallel. 
What  the  expences  attending  it  amounted  to,  were  never  known, 
but  they  must  have  been  prodigious.  For  several  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  gala,  the  most  distinguished  artists  were  invited  from 
distant  countries  to  assist  in  its  completion.  The  grand  outline 
was  designed  by  the  Prince,  and  so  various  as  well  as  vast  were 
the  parts,  that  not  one  of  the  assistants  could  form  any  previous 
idea  of  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  general  bustle  of  preparation, 
the  following  anecdote,  that  proves  the  natural  taste  of  Potem¬ 
kin’s  mind,  is  related :  He  had  ordered  a  statue  of  Catherine  to 
be  formed  of  alabaster,  which  he  intended  should  be  raised 
upon  a  pedestal,  in  a  temple  of  precious  stones,  in  the  w  inter- 
garden  :  for  the  motto  upon  its  entablature  he  wrote  :  “  To  the 
Mother  of  my  Country,  and  to  me  the  most  gracious.”  In  his 
design,  the  artist  had  extended  the  hand  and  elevated  the  scep¬ 
tre,  in  the  formal  style  of  our  Queen  Anne’s  appearance  in  wax- 
work  ;  the  critical  eye  of  this  Prince,  although  he  has  been 
termed,  and  in  some  instances  justly,  a  splendid  barbarian,  in 
a  moment  perceived  the  deficiency  of  grace  in  the  attitude,  and 
ordered  the  sceptre  to  be  inclined :  the  artist  retired  to  another 
room  in  chagrin,  and  exclaimed,  “  This  great  savage  has  more 
taste  than  I  have,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  the 
Arts.”  Upon  giving  another  direction,  the  artist  stared,  and  re¬ 
monstrated  upon  the  enormous  sum  which  it  would  cost : 

What !  Sir,”  said  Potemkin,  (<  do  you  affect  to  know  the 
depth  of  my  treasury?  Be  assured  it  stands  in  no  need  of  your 
sensibility.”  After  which  his  orders  were  obeyed  without  any 
reference  to  expenditure. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  public  sensation  which  this  fete  ex¬ 
cited.  At  length  the  evening  arrived  when  the  Prince  was  to 
appear  in  all  his  pomp  and  glory,  before  his  fond  and  adored 
sovereign.  The  walls  of  these  splendid  apartments  were  most 
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richly  and  beautifully  illuminated,  and  decorated  with  various 
exquisite  transparencies ;  and  the  stairs,  hall,  avenues,  and  sides 
of  the  rooms  were  lined  with  officers  of  state,  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince,  and  servants  in  the  most  costly 
di  esses  and  magnificent  liveries.  The  orchestra  exceeded  six 
hundred  vocal  and  instrumental  musicians,  and  announced  the 
entrance  of  the  Empress  and  her  court  richly  attired,  by  a  grand 
overture  and  chorus,  which  reverberated  through  the  colonnades 
and  saloons.  Potemkin  conducted  his  Imperial  visiter  to  an 
elevated  chair  glittering  with  gold  and  diamonds :  midway  between 
the  columns,  were  boxes  gilt  with  pale  gold,  and  lined  with 
green  silk,  filled  with  spectators  in  gala  dresses.  The  festivity 
commenced  with  a  dance  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  habited  in 
white,  and  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  the  present  Emperor  and  the  grand  duke  Constantine  his 
brother.  After  the  dance,  and  the  most  costly  refreshments, 
the  party  repaired  to  the  theatre,  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace, 
where  an  occasional  piece,  composed  in  honour  of  the  Empress, 
was  performed,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  singing,  acting, 
dancing,  dress,  scenery,  and  decorations,  were  displayed.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  the  audience  rose,  and  as  if  im¬ 
pelled  by  magic,  the  benches  touched  by  springs,  moved  and 
formed  into  tables  and  little  seats,  which  were  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  covered  with  the  richest  viands,  served  up  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  curtain  again  rose,  and  discovered  a  hall  of  mirrors, 
from  which  descended  globular  lustres  of  crystal,  and  a  table 
appeared  covered  with  the  rarity  of  almost  every  region  splen¬ 
didly  served  in  gold  ;  and  at  the  head,  upon  a  throne  gilded  and 
glittering  with  precious  stones,  sat  the  Empress  surrounded  by 
her  court,  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Such  were  the  arrange¬ 
ments  in  this  place,  that  every  one  could  see  and  be  sgen.  In 
the  colossal  hall  were  spread  tables  filled  with  delicacies  and  the 
most  costly  wines,  and  at  the  head  of  it.  was  a  prodigious  massy 
cistern  of  solid  silver,  containing  sterlet  soup,  w'hicli  is  said 
alone  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  rubles.  During  this  splendid- 
repast,  in  every  room  the  softest  music  was  heard,  which  rather 
enlivened  than  restrained  the  current  of  conversation.  Uni¬ 
versal  decorum  and  hilarity  prevailed  ;  every  wish  was  antici¬ 
pated,  every  sense  was  gratified. 

The  banquet  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  magnificent  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  the  Empress  did  not  retire  till  midnight.  As  she 
proceeded  to  her  carriage,  it  was  observed  that  she  appeared 
much  affected  by  the  homage  which  had  been  paid  to  her,  in¬ 
creased,  perhaps,  by  the  tender  remembrance  of  departed  hours ; 
and  as  she  turned  to  bid  the  Prince  adieu,  she  could  scarcely 
support  herself :  at  this  touching  moment,  Potemkin  fell  upon 
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ins  knees,  and  covered  her  hand  with  his  tears  and  kisses:  it  was 
destined  that  he  never  should  more  behold  her  under  that  roof, 
and  his  mind  seemed  fully  possessed  of  the  idea.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  as  he  was  proceeding  from  Yassy  to  Nicolaief,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  cholic,  which  it  is  supposed  was  pro-? 
duced  by  his  singular  irregularities ;  he  alighted  from  his  travelling 
carriage,  supported  by  his  nieces,  with  difficulty  reached  a  bank 
Qn  the  side  of  the  road,  and  expired  in  their  arms.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  with  magnificent  honours,  at  Cherson,  011 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  a  splendid  mausoleum  was  raised 
to  his  memory  by  the  order  of  her  czarian  majesty. 

The  dislike  which  Paul  ever  bore  towards  Potemkin,  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  his  being  the  favourite  of  his  imperial  mo¬ 
ther,  induced  the  Emperor,  during  the  dreadful  subversion  of 
bis  mind,  to  order  the  body  of  the  Prince  to  be  raised  and  ex¬ 
posed,  and  the  mausoleum  destroyed.  A  lady  whom  I  met,  and 
who  was  obliged,  during  this  fearful  period,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Crimea,  beheld  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  remains  of 
the  Prince  exposed  to  the  birds  of  the  air. 

CHARACTER  OF  POTEMKIN. 

To  what  trifles  do  many  persons  owe  their  elevation !  Po¬ 
temkin  was  indebted  for  his  honours  and  fortunes  to  a  feather. 
In  the  revolution  which  gave  the  late  Empress  sole  possession 
of  the  throne,  she  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Isinailof  guards, 
when  Potemkin,  a  young  officer  in  the  cavalry,  perceiving  that 
she  had  no  feather  in  her  hat,  as  she  appeared  on  that  momen¬ 
tous  occasion  en  militaire,  rode  up  to  her  and  presented  his. 
This  extraordinary  man  experienced,  in  early  life,  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  heart,  which  so  frequently  forces  the  mind  out  of 
its  proper  sphere,  and  unsettles  it  for  ever.  Potemkin  rushed 
into  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  search  of  death  obtained 
glory.  The  cruel  fair  one,  who  still  rejected  him,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  scars  and  honours,  became  violently  smitten  with 
an  ugly  old  man,  whom  she  married,  and  hated  for  ever  after. 

Potemkin  very  frequently  refused  to  pay  his  tradesmen:  it  is 
said  that  a  very  celebrated  French  veterinary  professor  went 
from  Vienna  to  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  charger,  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Prince  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph  II.  and  which  was  so  ill,  that  the  medical  world 
at  Petersburg  had  given  it  over.  The  professor  built  a  stable 
.for  the  animal  upon  a  particular  construction,  and  after  the 
most  incessant  attention,  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  health* 
When  the  horse-doctor  waited  upon  Potemkin  with  the  joyful 
news,  and  expected  to  be  profusely  paid  for  the  heavy  sums  of 
money  which  he  had  expended,  and  for  his  time  and  skill,  he 
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was  forbidden  the  sight  of  the  Prince,  never  could  see  him 
afterwards,  and  never  was  paid  :  yet  notwithstanding  these  oc¬ 
casional  acts  of  avaricious  dishonesty,  and  although  his  property 
was  estimated  at  nine  millions  of  rubles  in  cash,  forty-five  thou¬ 
sand  peasants,  besides  two  pensions,  one  of  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  rubles,  and  another  of  thirty  thousand  rubles,  for  his 
table,  such  was  his  prodigality  that  he  was  frequently  embar¬ 
rassed.  In  winter  he  used  to  wear  a  muff  of  the  value  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

In  one  of  the  Prince’s  journies  to  the  Crimea,  Mr.  Gould 
attended  him,  being  at  that  time  his  head  gardener,  and  was 
preceded  by  several  hundred  assistants.  Whenever  the  Prince 
halted,  if  it  were  only  for  a  day,  he  found  his  travelling  pavilion 
raised,  and  surrounded  by  a  garden  in  the  English  taste,  com¬ 
posed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  raised,  and  carried  forward  as  the 
cavalcade  proceeded,  and  divided  by  graval  walks.  \  et,  strange 
to  relate,  amidst  this  Asiatic  pomp,  whilst  the  subordinate  at¬ 
tendants  fared  upon  every  dainty  that  wealth  could  purchase,  the 
poor  Englishman,  whenever  the  Prince  requested  him  to  travel 
in  his  carriage,  which  frequently  occurred,  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  the  most  homely  fare,  which  Potemkin,  always  irregu¬ 
lar  and  eccentric,  generally  preferred.  At  a  sumptuous  enter¬ 
tainment,  where  every  rarity  of  epicurism  invited  the  appetite, 
the  Prince  has  been  known  to  order  a  raw  carrot,  or  turnip,  and 
to  dine  upon  it. 

I  must  relate  the  following  little  anecdote,  and  then  1  have 
done  with  Potemkin.  One  day,  in  the  course  of  their  journey, 
they  halted  at  Bender,  in  Bessarabia,  where  whilst  the  Prince 
was  at  dinner,  Mr.  G.  rambled  about  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  scite,  or  remains  of  the  house  qf 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  which,  on  the  twelfth  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  17 13,  he  and  a  few  followers  madly  bade  defiance  to  the 
whole  Ottoman  army,  after  having  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
entreated  to  leave  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Turk.  After 
a  diligent  search,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  natives, 
the  English  gardener  discovered  the  ruins  which  the  eccentric 
spirit  of  the  Swedish  king  had  rendered  so  interesting,  and  ex- 
ultingly  returned  to  the  Prince  with  the  intelligence,  who  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  liberal  joy,  “  the  English  discover  every  thing,” 
immediately  proceeded  to  it ;  and,  after  regarding  its  remains 
with  a  very  lively  sensation,  ordered  the  house  to  be  repaired, 
and  partly  rebuilt,  and  a  garden  to  be  constructed  round  it, 
which  were  accordingly  done,  as  a  monument  of  his  respect 
for  the  conqueror  of  Narva. 
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RUSSIAN  BATHS. 

Mr.  Carr  and  his  friend,  having  assumed  for  the  purpose,  a 
shabby  dress,  proceeded  on  a  Saturday,  the  general  day  of  puri¬ 
fication,  to  visit  a  Russian  bath,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  account : 

After  passing  over  a  raised  wooden  path,  by  the  side  of  a  long 
wooden  wall,  we  halted  at  a  house  built  of  the  same  materials, 
which  formed  the  grand  entrance.  Here  upon  paying  five  co- 
pecs  a-piece,  from  a  hole  in  a  dark  shed,  or  magazine  of  birch 
rods  with  the  leaves  on,  a  hand  poked  out  one  of  them  to  each 
of  us,  which  we  took,  without  at  the  time  knowing  for  what 
purpose  they  were  to  be  used.  On  the  entrance  on  each  side 
were  stalls  of  black  bread,  little  pies,  quass,  and  liqueurs.  In 
the  first  court  we  beheld  men  and  women  indiscriminately  min¬ 
gled  together,  in  a  state  similar  to  that  which  preceded  the 
slightest  notion  of  breeches  and  waistcoats.  They  were  arranged 
like  so  many  hounds  in  a  dog-kennel,  upon  benches  tier  above 
tier,  where  they  were  wringing  their  beards  and  combing  and 
plaiting  their  hair,  [n  the  middle  of  the  yard  was  a  jet  d’eau 
playing  into  a  great  wooden  cistern;  as  the  bathers  came  out  of 
the  vapour-room,  red  and  reeking  with  heat,  they  ran  to  this 
tank,  and  filling  a  bucket  with  cold  w^ater,  raised  it  and  threw 

it  over  their  heads.  When  these  baths  are  near  a  river,  they 
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plunge  into  it,  and  in  winter  roll  themselves  in  snow. 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  vapour-room,  in  which  I  could  not 
continue  above  a  minute,  and  in  that  time  a  profuse  perspira¬ 
tion  came  over  me.  The  room  was  capacious,  women  and 
men  were  piled  one  above  another  amphitheatrically ;  the  va¬ 
pour  which  filled  the  room,  and  gave  it  the  atmosphere  of  a  di 
gester,  w  as  produced  from  water  being  thrown  upon  a  great 
number  of  heated  stones,  some  of  them  red  hot.  in  this  place, 
to  assist  the  cause  of  perspiration  and  washing,  they  exchange 
the  little  tender  and  delicate  offices  of  hogging,  soaping,  and 
rubbing  each  other  down.  The  Russians  in  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  customs,  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Grecians. 
These  scenes,  such  is  the  effect  of  habit,  are  seldom  produc¬ 
tive  of  libertinism,  even  amongst  the  natives;  to  every  foreigner 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  offensive  and  repulsive.  If  a  painter 
wishes  to  deleniate  a  Venus,  or  even  any  part  of  the  figure,  let 
him  not  go  to  a  Russian  bath  for  a  model.  My  curiosity  was 
soon  satisfied,  I  visited  no  other  part  of  the  building,  and 
right  glad  was  I  to  quit  this  disgusting  scene.  These  baths, 
however,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  village,  prove  that  the 
Russians  are  naturally  clean.  After  these  ablutions,  clean  shirts 
and  shifts  are  put  on  for  Sunday. 
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It  is  liio hly  interesting1  to  observe  bow  nations  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  customs,  and  how  frequently  they  reverse  them.  As 
we  are  upon  the  subject  of  bathing,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  that, 
as  I  was  walking  with  some  English  ladies  in  the  Summer  Gar¬ 
dens  one  evening,  I  saw  about  sixty  men  and  women  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  small  canal  which  runs  from  the  Neva  to  the 
Michaeleski  palace.  Public  as  this  spectacle  was,  there  seemed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  innocence  amongst  all  the  parties.  One 
man  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  see  how  well  his  wife  could 
swim;  and  a  Polish  servant  in  waiting  said,  with  great  naivete,  to 
one  of  our  English  ladies,  (a  very  amiable  and  sensible  woman,  in 
whose  service  he  was,)  “  Madam,  there  is  a  line  seat  there/’  point¬ 
ing  to  one  upon  the  side  of  the  water,  “  where  you  can  have  an 
excellent  view,  and  see  the  manner  in  which  the  Russians  swim.” 
Their  manner  is  somewhat  curious;  they  swim  as  if  a  dog  had 
taught  them.  As  I  was  one  day  walking  by  the  side  of  the  canal 
which  runs  before  the  Opera-house,  I  saw  two  young,  and  l  think 
I  may  add,  modest  women,  seeking  shelter  from  the  sun  in  the 
limpid  stream.  The  forms  of  these  Musidoras  did  more  honour 
to  their  sex,  than  any  which  I  had  before  seen.  The  Russians 
beat  all  the  doctors  hollow.  They  have  one  simple  (I  know  not 
if  certain)  cure  for  every  description  of  disease,  viz.  two  glasses 
of  brandy,  a  scourging  and  soaping  in  the  vapour-bath,  and  a  roll 
in  the  Neva,  or  snow. 

From  a  subsequent  passage  we  learn,  that  near  Petersburg 
there  is  a  wood  infested  by  wild  dogs  ;  and  the  inhabitants  con¬ 
vey  to  its  verge  all  the  garbage  of  the  city ;  which  the  dogs  come 
out  to  devour,  but  never  transgress  their  boundaries. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  EMPRESS  CATHERINE. 

The  day  when  we  visited  the  places  before  described  being  re¬ 
markably  tine,  Captain  Elphinstone,  of  the  Russian  navy,  propo¬ 
sed  a  visit  by  water  in  his  barge  to  Kammenoi  Ostroff,  a  little 
seat,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor,  about  seven 
versts  from  the  city.  The  bargemen  were  very  tine  fellows,  clea-ii 
shaved,  and  dressed  in  clean  shirts.  As  we  rowed  round  the 
islands  formed  by  the  Petrovka,  branching  from  the  Neva,  mv 
gallant  friend  gratified  me,  by  relating  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  delicacy  and  fortitude  of  Catherine’s  mind.  After  the  battle 
between  the  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets  off  Cronstadt,  in  May 
1790,  Captain  Elphinstone,  then  a  very  young  lieutenant,  was 
dispatched  by  his  uncle.  Admiral  Creuse,  to  Catherine,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  the  palace  of  Zarsko  Zelo,  with  an  account  of  the 
successful  manoeuvres  of  her  fleet.  For  four  davs  and  nights 
preceding  the  empress  had  taken  110  rest,  and  but  little  refresh¬ 
ment,  the  greater  part  of  w  hich  time  she  had  passed  upon  the 
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beautiful  terrace  near  the  baths  of  porphyry  ;  listening  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  the  distant  thunder  of  the  cannon,  which  was 
so  tremendous,  that  several  windows  in  Petersburg  were  broken 
by  its  concussion,  it  is  said  that,  anticipating  the  last  disaster, 
her  horses  and  carriages  were  ready  to  convey  her  to  Moscow, 
i  oung  JElphinstone -arrived  at  the  palace  late  at  night, in  his  light¬ 
ing  clothes,  covered  with  dust  and  gun-powder,. and  severely  -fa¬ 
tigued  with  long  and  arduous  duty.  His  dispatches  were  instantly 
carried  to  the  empress,  who  ordered  her  page  in  waiting  to  give 
the  bearer  refreshments  and  a  bed,  and  requested  that  he  might  on 
no  account  be  disturbed.  The  gallant  messenger  availed  himself 
of  her  graciousness,  and  “  Tir’d  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,”  balmy 
sleep,”  never  quitted  his  eye-lids  till  the  dawn  had  far  advanced, 
during  which  period  Catherine  had  sent  three  times  to  see  if 
he  were  awake.  At  length  Captain  Elplnnstone,  in  all  his  disha¬ 
bille,  was  conducted  to  her  presence  by  her  secretary,  when  she 
commenced  an  enchanting  conversation,  in  which  she  compli¬ 
mented  the  gallantry  and  many  naval  achievements  of  his  family  ; 
and  after  proceeding  upon  various  topics  for  about  half  an  hour, 
she  said,  calling  him  “  my  son,”  “  Now  let  us  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness  :  I  have  received  the  dispatches,  which  have  afforded  me  in¬ 
finite  satisfaction;  I  thank  you  for  your  bravery  and  zeal;  I  beg 
you  will  describe  to  me  the  position  of  the  ships,”  which,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  explained,  she  indicated  with  her  pencil  upon  a  leaf  of  her 
pocket-book;  and  as  she  gave  him  her  orders  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  she  presented  him  with  a  rouleau  of  ducats,  a  beautiful 
little  French  watch,  and,  although  very  young,  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  Captain. 

It  was  during  this  battle  that  the  Swedish  monarch  behaved 
with  his  accustomed  gallantry  :  as  he  was  rowing  in  his  barge, 
and  giving  his  orders,  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  a  shot  car¬ 
ried  away  the  hand  of  the  strokesman,  and  at  this  moment  a  small 
Russian  vessel  of  war,  discovering  the  king,  bore  down  upon  him  : 


the  brave  and  generous  monarch,  seeing  the  accident  which  his 
poor  bargeman  had  sustained,  and  his  own  personal  peril  at  the 
same  time,  calmly  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  bound  it  over 
the  wound,  then  leaped  on  board  one  of  his  gun-boats,  and  mira¬ 
culously  escaped,  by  that  good  fortune  which  never  favours  little 
minds,  at  the  instant  when  his  barge  was  boarded  by  the  enemy  ; 
the  cushions  of  which  were  preserved  in  the  apartment  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Elphinstone,  in  the  marine  barracks,  as  trophies  of  war  and 
of  humanity. 


VISIT  TO  THE  HERMITAGE. 

What  could  induce  Catherine  to  call  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  elegant  palaces  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Hermitage  I 
cannot  imagine  ;  not  more  preposterous  w  ould  it  be  to  hear  Wind- 
carr.]  •  L 
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sor  castle  denominated  the  Nutshell.  Its  situation  on  the  banks- 
of  the  Neva  is  very  beautiful ;  the  apartments  are  still  magni 
ficent,  although  much  of  their  rich  furniture  has  been  removed,, 
and  are  embellished  with  the  Houghton  and  other  choice  col- 
lections,  to  which  artists  have  free  access  to  copy.  One  room 
was  entirely  filled  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Vernet ; 
there  is  also  a  great  number  by  Teniers.  Upon  the  same  door 
with  the  picture  galleries,  which,  with  the  state-rooms,  occupy 
the  second  story,  is  a  spacious  covered  winter  garden,  filled  with 
orange  trees,  and  foreign  singing  birds,  opening  into  a  summer 
garden  upon  the  top  of  the  palace,  in  which  there  is  a  beautiful 
long  gravelled  walk,  lined  with  shrubs  and  large  graceful  birch- 
trees,  whose  roots  l  should  think  must  have  for  some  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  make  their  way  through  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing-rooms 
below.  The  whole  is  adorned  with  statues,  elegant  garden  sofas, 
and  temples,  and  on  each  side  are  magnificent  galleries.  In  the 
cabinet  of  curiosities  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  faithful  and  ex- 
quisite  model  of  a  Russian  boor’s  farm-house  in  wax.  In  the 
music-room  adjoining  to  this  are  some  large  and  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  by  Sneyder,  representing  fish,  fowl,  and  fruit.  In  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  jew  els  there  is  a  rich  display  of  all  sorts  of  jewellery  ; 
and  amongst  others,  under  a  great  glass-case,  are  the  celebrated 
mechanical  peacock,  owl,  cock,  and  grasshopper,  of  the  size  of 
life,  which  was  made  in  England,  at  a  vast  expence,  and  presented 
by  Potemkin  to  the  late  empress.  The  machinery  is  damaged  : 
the  cock,  mounted  on  a  tree  of  gold,  no  longer  crows,  nor  hoots 
the  owl,  nor  does  the  peacock  spread  his  tail,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  hour,  but  the  grass-hopper  still  skips  round  to  denote  the 
moments.  This  animal  is  nearly  the  size  of  his  more  ani¬ 
mated  brethren  in  Russian  Finland,  which  are  said  to  be  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  There  were  also  several  ivory  cups,  the 
fruits  of  the  ingenuity  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  versatility  was 
such,  that  apparently  with  equal  ease,  he  could  bend  from  the 
founding  of  cities,  leading  armies  into  the  field,  and  fighting  bat¬ 
tles,  to  building  boats,  turning  wooden  spoons  and  platters,  and 
carving  in  ivory.  Raphael’s  hall,  one  of  the  galleries  running 
parallel  with  the  garden,  is  superbly  painted  and  decorated,  and 
has  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  :  its  inlaid  floor  is  uncommonly 
rich  and  exquisite. 

Not  far  from  the  Hermitage,  and  upon  a  line  w  ith  it,  is  the 
magnificent  palace  raised  by  Catherine  II.  for  Gregory  Orloff, 
and  afterwards  allotted,  by  the  late  emperor,  to  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Poland :  it  is  built  of  grey  Siberian  marble,  and  adorned 
with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  same  stone,  of  a  brown  and 
reddish  colour.  The  balustrades  of  the  balconies,  and  the  frames 
of  the  windows,  are  of  brass  richly  gilded.  All  the  splendid  fur- 
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triture  and  movable  decorations  have  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
is  now  occupied  by  persons  belonging  to  the  court. 


A.D  M  I R  A  B  L  E  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  gracious  orders  of  the  Empress  dow¬ 
ager  to  that  effect,  we  visited  a  very  interesting  institution  under 
her  immediate  protection,  the  Convent  des  Demoiselles.  This 
Imperial  seminary,  which  has  no  equal  in  Europe,  contains  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  young  ladies  of  nobility,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  daughters  of  citizens.  There  is  also  another  in- 
stitution  under  the  same  roof,  called  that  of  St.  Catherine,  in 
which  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  children,  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  nobility.  The  age  of  admission  is  six  years. 
The  noble  young  ladies  are  taught  German,  Trench,  Italian, 
drawing,  music,  dancing,  geography,  embroidery,  and  every  other 
elegant  pursuit.  The  daughters  of  the  bourgeois  are  instructed 
m  what  is  useful  alone,  and  can  conduce  to  their  making  good 
tradesmen’s  wives.  Their  genius,  or  bias  of  mind,  whenever  it 
can  be  ascertained,  is  always  consulted  in  their  pursuits.  The 
building  is  like  a  great  town  ;  it  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
monks  of  Smolnoi,  who  have  been  removed  to  accommodate 
much  more  useful  and  lovely  members  of  society.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  a  vast  neglected  church,  surmounted  with  a  dome  in  the 
centre  of  four  small  cupolas,  all  of  copper  gilded.  This  edifice 
forms  a  venerable  and  prominent  feature  in  the  city.  We  were, 
received  at  the  grand  entrance  by  some  of  the  officers  attached 
to  the  establishment,  in  full  uniform,  a  dress  which  is  worn  by  all 
male  persons  belonging  to  Imperial  institutions,  on  account  of  the 
government  being  military.  We  were  first  conducted  to  tine 
kitchen,  where  we  saw  and  tasted  a  sample  of  the  day’s  dinner, 
consisting  of  excellent  soup,  boiled  beef,  vegetables,  and  pastry. 
The  young  ladies  are  divided  into  classes  of  age,  and  distinguished 
by  brown,  blue,  and  green  and  white  dresses.  In  the  first  school 
we  were  presented  to  her  Excellency  Madame  Adlerberg,  the 
directress  of  the  convent,  who  appeared,  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Saint  Catherine,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  elegance  of  de¬ 
portment  ;  her  mind  and  character  were  explained  by  the  smiles 
and  looks  of  affection  which  every  where  attended  her,  as  we 
proceeded  through  the  schools.  In  the  sick  room  there  were 
only  three  patients,  who  were  most  tenderly  attended  by  the  pro¬ 
per  nurses  ;  the  name,  age,  disorder,  and  treatment  of  the  invalid, 
is  inscribed  upon  a  little  tablet  fixed  over  her  head  to  the  back 
of  the  bed.  The  dormitories  were  remarkably  neat,  and  even 
elegant.  Some  of  the  little  girls  surprised  us  by  the  excellence 
to  which  they  had  attained  in  drawing.  In  the  Greek  church 
belonging  to  the  convent,  we  were  attended  by  the  priest  in  his 
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full  robes,  who  shewed  us  a  magnificent  cup  of  gold  studded 
with  jewels,  used  in  devotion,  the  work  of  the  Empress  dowager. 

The  mortality  among  the  children  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  upon 
an  average  only  two  die  annually  out  of  eight  hundred,  unless  after 
filling  up  of  several  vacancies,  occurring  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  children  admitted  from  the  provinces  sometimes  bring  diseases 
with  them.  In  the  blue  class  we  saw  an  instance  of  the  muta¬ 
bility  of  fortune,  in  a  little  girl  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the 

Princess  S - the  grand- daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Poland. 

In  the  dispersion  of  the  family  she  was  left  destitute.  Her  mo¬ 
ther,  in  a  frenzy  produced  by  the  dethronement  of  her  father, 
threw  her  son,  a  child,  from  a  balcony  into  the  street,  and  dashed 
out  his  brains.  This  orphan  relic  of  an  august  and  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  family,  was  saved  from  actual  want  by  the  humanity  and 
feeling  of  the  Princess  Biron,  with  whose  daughter  she  is  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  convent.  The  young  Princess  Biron,  in  the  blue 
dress  of  her  class,  underwent  ail  examination  in  French  and  writ¬ 
ing  in  our  presence,  and  acquitted  herself  with  infinite  credit. 
In  the  green  and  white  class,  where  the  eldest  young  ladies  are, 
we  were  entertained  with  some  very  delightful  Russ  and  French 
airs  and  chorusses,  accompanied  by  the  harpsichord. 

After  the  ample  analysis  which  we  have  given  of  this  excellent 
and  interesting  work,  we  have  only  to  add  that  it  concludes  with 
describing  the  author’s  journey  to  Berlin  : — but  the  subjects 
which  attracted  his  attention  in  that  capita!  are  far  less  interesting 
than  those  which  we  have  already  detailed. 
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